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In this age of universal improvement, the rising generation 
ought not to be forgotten. An Education Company, capital 
one million, might be established with every prospect of suc- 
cess; ft oo in the centre of the metropolis, supplied 
with fresh air by a tunnel from Hampstead ; cream pipes 
from Devonshire, furnishing a cheap and nutritious diet ; 
arail-road communication with the river and the parks ; the 
boys to be washed and whipped by steam; gymmastics upon 
the newest principles ; the intellectual organs developed by 
& craniological ‘process; and a high-pressure schoolmaster 
undertaking to teach all languages and sciences in twelve 
lessons for a guinea; such a school would be worthy of the 
inventive genius and overflowing capital ofthecountry. Yet, 
nobody comes ferward to propose it. Mr.Campbell’s London 
University, and Mr. Brougham’s Mechanics Institute, are the 
only candidates for public favour, and these fall far short of 
the spirit of the age; but they have attracted some notice ; they 
have been pushed with zeal in influential quarters, and they 
are worthy at least of examination. They are not necessarily 
oravowedly connected, but we put them together as signs of 
the times. The principles upon which they rest will warfant 
the ee and much of the'redsoning which affects the 
one, will apply with equal force tothe other. == 

In one respect they differ essentially. Mr. Brougham is 
a-veteran in the cause of education ; and those who set’ mo 
value upon the effect of his labours, must admit his claim to 
praise for perseverance. The sentiments of a highly-gifted 
man upon a subject to which he has’ often turned his mind, 
are entitled to.a respectful and if, after having 
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failed in bold but dangerous innovations, he turns to a quarter 
in which good ma be done, so important a change in the 
direction of his efforts may be regarded as a favourable 
omen. 

Mr. Thomas Campbell is placed in a different predicament ; 
every body admires him as the bard of Hope, and of Ger. 
trude; every body laments that he published Theodrick ; but 
poetry, even as good as Shakespeare’s, does not qualify the 
writer to project or establish an university, and his plan rests 
entirely upon intrinsic merit ; it derives no authority from the 
name of its recommender. | 
_ The subject does not require us to consider or defend the 
scholastic institutions of the country ; they are treated at last 
with becoming respect. The friends of existing. establish- 
ments have rode out the storm of menace and insult, and 
now their self complacency is indulged and tempted with 
acalm. The frown of the northern reviewer has 0 nt ; his 
readers no longer suppose that English gentlemen learn no- 
thing but Latin and Greek; our med and universities are 


esteemed and thronged, and those who do not like them deem 


it prudent to hold their tongues. Even Mr. Brougham’s s 

at Edinburgh, though bordering upon the absurdities of 
former days, is excusable on the score of locality. The most 
jealous son of Eton or Westminster will allow him to assure 
a Scotch dinner party that Edinburgh is blessed with the best 
school in the world; but it will be difficult to persuade the 
world that Mr. Brougham’s mind would have lost either 
power or polish by accompanying his friend Lord Lansdowne 
to Cambridge. It will be ditlicult to prove that he received 
a better education than Mr. Canning or Mr. Peel. 

_ Nothing can be further from our intention than to say that 
the scholastic system of England is. perfect. We believe 
that it admits of many improvements, and greatly shall we 
rejoice at their adoption. Even the furious assault that has 
been already alluded to was productive of indirect advat- 
wae Its impudence and misrepresentation persuaded the 
public of the existence of imaginary abuses ; but it was met 
m several instances by the removal of real ones. The de 
fenders of our schools and universities described them as they 
ought to be, and in many places the picture was converted 
into reality. The same operation may be repeated now ; the 
London University and its kindred schemes may serve 
least to rouse and stimulate ; additional improvements may 
be introduced into Oxford and Cambridge ; and the poet 
who aspires to found a college at Marybone may contribute, 
not ingloriously, to reform what has been founded long eg? 
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It is certain, that unless things are very bad, the education 
of a country can only be amended by degrees. The new 
systems which are produced from time to time, and which 
promise to regenerate the human race, are rejected for the 
most part on account of their inherent faults; and even if 
they were adopted in the most general manner, and were free 
from the faults with which they commonly abound, they still 
would fail from want of proper persons to carry them into 
effect. They expect teachers to renounce their old habits and 
principles, and become sincere converts to an opposite system ; 
this system they are to administer in perfection, and faultless 
schools, and faultless schoolmasters, are to end, as they may 
easily do, in making faultless scholars. But this notion is 
altogether erroneous. Schools, for the higher class at least, 
can only be conducted by persons who are already familiar 
with teaching; and the proper method of changing this 
system where it is bad, or of raising it, where it is com 
paratively good, is to grapple with particular faults one by 
one; to suggest successive slight but practicable alterations, 
and then leave it to the common sense of the country to pa- 
tronise the antiquated or the modernised institution. 

It is to this unpoetical plan that we owe our present in- 
stitutions. With a sturdy determination, that does her honour, 
England has not consented to go to school de novo, since the 
first establishment of Christianity. There have been many 
changes, but they have been changes of degree, not of principle. 
Errors have been frequently pointed out, and remedies as fre- 
quently recommended ; but the only remedies which have been 
ound permanent and effectual, were such as met and removed 
specific evils. Thus the monkish learning made way by 
inches for the literature of modern Europe, and the philosophy 
of Newton and Locke. Thus, in our own day, the Universi 
of Oxford has undergone an important change, both in her 
studies and her examinations, and the effects exceed the 
warmest hopes of its-authors. Thus Cambridge has recently 
added a general classical examination to that unrivalled 
mathematical trial, by which the diligence of her students 
was excited, and their acquirements put to an unerring test. 
Thus an old and ever respected school, the Charter House, by 
the introduction of the national system, under the auspices of 
a most excellent master, has raised its reputation and num- 
hers beyond all former precedent ; and if it appears that it is 
the system, and not the administrator of it, that has really 

the work, the experiment will lead to an extensive 
tion of improvements, which cannot fail to be a great 
ing to the country. 
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The point, therefore, to which we wish to draw attention, 
is the different fate of those plain unpretending reformations, 
and of the magnificent schemes of theoretical men. Milton 
and Locke, and many of our most illustrious authors, wrote 
upon education, but produced no perceptible amendment, 
They could change the political and philosophical principles 
of anempire; but they could not touch its schools. Their 
schemes were either impracticable in themselves, or in- 
applicable to the state of the country. The men of migh 
genius retired in disgrace from the field; the humble but 
experienced academical drudge went on step by step, im- 
proving and being improved. And while the great and wise 
admirers of alteration experienced this discouraging recep- 
tion, the quacks, to our infinite advantage, have undergone 
a more complete discomfiture. In every age, the public has 
been pestered with their discoveries, and in none more 
unmercifully than in the last. The French reer was 
the original seed-bed; and whether the dose was admi- 
nistered by a charlatan Abbé or an infidel Irishman, whether 
it was cobwebbed over with Scotch metaphysics, or gilt with 
eloquence, sophistry and sentiment, the people were not 
a the novelty enjoyed its hour, and died. 

e infer from all this, that the foundation of the existing 
system is sound; the nation has decided again and agam 
against sudden change or theoretical experiment. The alter- 
ations required by time are introduced gradually and in 
silence; and a departure from this established practice, an 
attempt to accomplish something hitherto unknown, the 
adoptron of a new principle, or the unnecessary rejection of 
an old one, furnishes a sufficient prima _facie objection to any 
scheme for the furtherance of education. Thus, for in- 
stance, separate schools for the different professions, a plan 
of Mr. Edgeworth’s, may be disposed of without trouble. 
Academies for the exclusive study of law, physic or divinity, 
are included in the same condemnation. They are unneces- 
sary departures from the established mode of edpcation. 
Instead of supplying a deficiency, they undermine a system. 
When the defect which they profess to remedy really exists, 
it may be‘cured in a safer and more effectual matiner by some 
slight variation in the school-boy’s lesson, or by an additional 
professorship at the universities. | 

The same criterion will apply to the extensive alterations 
suggested by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Brougham. Do they har- 


monize with the old and cherished institutions to which Eng- 


land is so much indebted. Are they to be considered as 
the extension of a. plan which has been sanctioned by €X- 
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perience? as the completion of what has been well begun? 
as the polish and perfection of what has long been esteemed. 
in the rough? Or do they introduce a new body into the 
system, which yr or may not accord with what we already 
possess, which offers an uncertain advantage, at the price of 
a certiin risque? The systems before us must be tried by 
these tests, and the trial shall be instituted without further 
delay. 

e are to inquire then, in the first place, what is the ge- 
neral principle upon which the grammar schools of this 
country were established ? What classes were they designed 
toeducate? Do they answer their original or any other 
purpose? Do they require and are they susceptible of exten- 
sion? We answer these questions as concisely as possible, by 
saying, that grammar schoals were designed to give a religious, 
and the rudiments of a classical education, to the children of 
the gentry, the clergy, and the tradesmen in their respective 
nel ted Sis that with the exception of the metropolis, 
eg half a dozen of our largest provincial towns, this purpose 
is answered, directly or indirectly; and that, for the conve- 
nience of those particular places, some addition might advan- 
tageously be made to the number of our existing wh a On 
each of these points Mr. Campbell appears to agree with us. 
He is aware that the free-school was formerly frequented by 
children of every class, except the lowest. The great body of 
our youth started from that post; and if the chances of the 
race were in favour of the few, the many were not excluded 
from reaching the goal. From the age before the Re- 
formation to the present day, the highest offices in chureh 
and state have been conferred upon men of humble birth, 
who accumulated a store of knowledge, or. disciplined 
a'gigahtic understanding, in schools which were open both 
to nch and poor; and the symmetry of our national insti- 
tutions will be destroyed, an element of national greatness 
will be lost, whenever extraordinary abilities cannot lift 
their possessor out of his place, and set him by the side 
of statesmen, philosophers, magistrates and divines, who 
have climbed by their own strength to the highest stations in 
society. Consequently, we are warm advocates for the conti- 
nuance of that system, by which the rudiments of learning are 
offered to a large proportion of the people. To many 
they will be offered in vain; but here and there they will be 
received with joy; genius will in most cases make itself 
known ; fresh blood will be infused into the literary and poli- 
tical body, and the season of old age and decay be indefinitely 
postponed, 
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But, in order to secure these advantages, the free-schools 
must bear an adequate proportion to the general population 
of the country; and hence the obvious propriety of making 
some additional provision for the increasing numbers congre- 
gated in our principal towns. Something to this effect has 
already been done by the prevalent practice of private tuition, 
and by the growing disinclination of the gentry to educate 
their children at free-schools. These salutary drains have 
prevented an overflow, both at the public schools, and at the 
common grammar schools. Nearly every man who can spare 
the money, will send his child to board at a distance, rather 
than keep him at a day school in the immediate neighbour 
hood of home; room is thus made for the children of less 
opulent parents, and the actual want of school-room mate- 
rially lessened. 

Still the want exists. The large schools which used te 
receive the families of respectable tradesmen, (such schools, 
we mean, as Merchant Tailors, St. Paul’s, or Christ’s Hos- 
pital), are no larger now than when the metropolis was half 
its present size. The additional number of children are 
educated in private establishments, and their education is 
inferior to that which may be obtained in the endowed schools. 
Here, therefore, we conceive the real difficulty to lie. Thereisa 
want of that sort of school which may command the services 
of an eminent master. Those services cannot be secured by the 
ordinary emoluments of a private academy ; and, unless some 
other advantages are added, the advantage of a public station, 
the prospect of public or corporation patronage, or a hand- 
some independent stipend, able teachers will take their talents 
to a better market than a London academy for the middle 
classes. At the same time such imstitutions will increase, 
with no security for the capacity of their managers; with no 
certainty of affording that solid instruction which the en- 
dowed school always may, and always ought to furnish. 

What, then, under these circumstances, does Mr. Cam 
recommend? In the only communication which he has made 
bond fide to the public, an essay in the last number of the 
New Monthly Magazine, he proposes to build an university 
in London, or its immediate vicinity, and there to teach what- 
ever his subscribers may desire to leat. The scheme is not 
brought forward im a very methodical shape, but we extract 
such passages as convey the clearest idea of his meaning :— 

“ T now address myself not so much to the friends of the scheme, 
to Game whe of it, or who may not have 
thought of it at all. The sanguine friends of the proposal tell me, 
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that they consider all the objections urged against it as too ridiculous 
to be answered. I certainly regard the arguments of our opponents’ 
as very light; but still there are some of them connected with pre- 
judices which are too pernicious to deserve the compliment of being 
treated with levity. 

« T have been asked, in the first place, if there are not plenty of 
places already existing for educating men for the learned and liberal 
professions. My answer is, that thousands who have not the honour 
of belonging to those professions, are nevertheless desirous of know- 
ledge and education. The objecting question itself implies an opinion, 
that if you educate the priest and lawyer and physician WELL, you 
need not trouble youtself farther about the liberal education of society. 
Bacon, however, has said, ‘ that man is but what he knows ;’ and in 
this metropolis, from its enlightened bishop down to its intelligent 
mechanic, there is a seuenll persuasion that man is elevated by 
knowledge and degraded by ignorance. At the same time the per- 
suasion is still too far from heing universal. I have spoken with 
men, themselves well educated, who have told me that a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing, and have objected to the scheme, because 
half-educated men are more apt to have crude notions than men not 
educated at all. 

“ Before I admit the bad effects of a little learning and of half- 
education, I must know what is meant by those terms. If you mean 
by half-education, a man having been well taught only half the things 
that can be learnt, I should be glad to be entitled to-morrow to the 
denomination. But if a mean a smattering in many branches of 
knowledge, without a tolerable knowledge of any one branch, I grant 
that crude ideas will be the probable result of such learning. Recol- 
lect, however, that this is not to be HALF-EDUCATED ; it is to be 
MIS-EDUCATED, and we are proposing no place of MIS-EDUCATION. 
On the contrary,we propose a place where a man may be THOROUGHLY 
and CHEAPLY grounded in any single branch of learning or science, 
or in as many branches ashe may choose. A great many prejudices 
on the subject of education arise from confounding two things, 
essentially opposite, namely, a scattered and confused acquisition of 
knowledge, and a small degree of wid ee properly acquired, A 
man may have a great deal of confused information in science, and 
yet be a worse reasoner, on that account, than one who simply knows 
the multiplication table ; and he may know a Babelish confusion of 
languages with less advantages than one language completely. But 
dabblers are most apt to abound in places where men have leisure 
and curiosity, whilst they are without the proper means of education. 
To own the truth, I should prefer any imperfect mode of education 
to the total want of it among any class of men. Imperfect know- 
ledge will, at the worst, only enable persons who would talk nonsense, 
at all events, to talk it a little more consequentially. If there be 
any cure for such an evil, it is a great place of sound education. 
Establish an university in the metropolis, and if there were nume- 
rous students, every thing worth knowing might there be taught on 
the cheapest terms. All exclusion on account of age and condition 
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would be improper, yet the poorer class, who must go to labour early 
in life, could not be included in the benefits of this plan. It would 
be adapted to the circumstances of all that class of society whose 
incomes extend from 400/. to 500/. a-year, to nearly as many 
thousands. Its advantages would, therefore, extend down to the 


son of the less opulent master tradesman; and supposing such a 


tradesman able only to give his son a year’s education, is it not evi- 
dent that that year might be profitably spent! By proper contri- 
vances the courses of teaching might be kept up ail the. year round, 
and in one year surely some one language or science may be com- 
petently learnt.” P. 405. " 

“ T have been told that we ought not to cal? the proposed place 
an University, but a School, because we do not intend to ask for a 
power of conferring d But why call it by any other name 
than what it will deserve? I would have as few limitations as possible 
as to the age at which it should receive young men; and I speak of 
their quitting itat eighteen, only on the supposition of their being 
obliged to ge to business. But let it be adapted to the studies of 
men beyond that age, and capable of instructing people as long as 
they wish to be instructed. Now a school generally means a semi- 
— for mere boys; and an university means, both in common 
par and in the dictionary, not a place for getting degrees, but 
for getting instruction as universally as possible. If there be ridicule 
then in disputing about words, let it fall exclusively on those. who 
would distort their etymology. I would by no means abandon the 
title.” P. 407. 

“ I have mentioned the New Road as a convenient locality for 
this establishment. Its situation, however, must of course be de- 
termined by the residence of the majority of the eventual subscri- 


ted also the laying out the whole sum that may 
be raised, on building and keeping open the establishment, without 
endowing the professorships with salaries ; not that I should propose 


them all to continue unendowed. It would be useful to teach 
several branches of knowledge, which might, nevertheless, attract 
too few students to repay the professors without exacting large fees, 
and that would be against a main principle of the establishment. 
But I calculate on future benefactions being adequate to endow 
such chairs as would come under this description. In the mean 
time you might begin with teaching only the branches of learning 
that would repay the teachers ; and these are many. ‘To say what 
they ought to be, is to anticipate the decision of the subscribers. 
They know best what they wish their sons to learn. If they want @ 
little advice on the subject, it is time enough to offer it when they 
ask it.” P. 414. , 
“ I would suggest leaving the professors to be paid by the fees of 
students ge ; for the present, at all events, and in rtion to 
their labour. But all kinds of teaching are not y laborious s 
l for instance, and some other branches of instruction, are 
not to be communicated by either merely reading or speaking to the 
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student. The teacher must speak with him and exercise him, 
which is a very laborious profession. It would require men of 

health, strong abilities, and strong ambition for fame, but for. 
no fame than of teachers. An author fatigued with writ- 
ing books over night, and likely to send an apology in the morning, 
for absence, on account of indisposition, or to be thinking in his 
class about his books, when his attention ought to be absorbed in 
teaching, is not the man for such a professorship. The fees given to 
those more laborious professorships ought to be sufficiently high to 
induce distinguished, spirited, and promising men to accept them. 
I say promising, for men who have their reputation mostly yet to 
acquire, are likely to be the most zealous candidates for popularity 
as teachers. I would suggest making those professorships so onerous, 
as to make it inconsistent with retaining them to pursue any other 
vocation; and I would pay them, if possible, very handsomely. 
Those chairs, I believe, could be made highly lucrative. But I re- 
peat my opinion, that they should not be given to men who have any 
ambition to be authors. I would make an express agreement, that 
aman should devote himself for the time being to his professorship 
exclusively. If he wishes to live by writing, let him give up this 
vocation, which would be both laborious and lucrative. There are 
other professorships which would require no such toil, and which 
being foutieciie nominations in themselves, would need but small 
remunerations. They might, in-fact, be discharged by short courses 
of lectures; say for three months. I should propose. no _ holidays, 
but rather to divide a class between two colleagues, lecturing alter- 
nate seasons, than have the establishment vacant a week in the year. 
London, I may be told, is deserted for some weeks in the year, by 
almost every body. But a young man may be going abroad, or en- 
tering on business, and even a week’s opportunity of studying some 
particular subject may be of importance tohim. Were it not a pity 
that he should find that university shut, because the month was Nad 
tember ? In the evening there might be proper lectureships for grown 
people, on the plan of other institutions. to the number and size 
of rooms and fees of admittance, these and many other particulars 
are subjects evidently fitted for the consideration of a committee : 
and the decision of them must be preceded by a declaration of the 
public intention to adopt the general scheme. : 


“ The establishment of such a place of education would fooduce, 
I conceive, the most salutary and cheerful effects on the public’spirit. 
The effect of one or two lectureships being held in one place, can give 
no idea of what the collective effect of thirty would be, if assembled 
under public paaroneaye and made the scene of public rivalship to 
y intellects. dat 
“© On ‘the other hand look to the moral effects that might. be 
rationally and soberly anticipated from the success of this scheme. 
I know that there are many eminent lecturers in London, but they 
no rallying point for-acting in harmony and concert, no centre 

for collecting their light into a focus. I know also that the two 
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Universities have men of superlative celebrity ; but, from the nature 
of things, we can only hear of them in London ; and though they 
give us accomplished statesmen and gentry, they shed no inspiri 

influence on the great mass of the metropolitan mind. I may re 

the lectures of Copleston, and hear of those of Smyth, yet I must 
travel aday’s journey in order to hear them delivered, or acquire, 
from peer acquaintance, the idea of a consummately polished 
English scholar. Yet there are hundreds in London who could 
enjoy the classical periods of the one, and thousands who could relish 
the historical intelligence of the other. The influence of such 


speakers in a great capital would be eventually to chase vulgarity 
from the character, habits, and pursuits, and from the very idioms 
and utterance of the vulgar wealthy.” P. 416. 


These extracts contain the pith of Mr. Campbell’s sugges- 
tions; and a are liable, in our opinion, to insurmountable 
objections. There is a hazy indistinctness both in the con- 
ception and explanation of his scheme. He appears either to 
have no settled plan, or to decline bringing it forward. First, 
he condemns half-education and smattering, and wishes us 
“ to be thoroughly and cheaply grounded in any single branch 
of learning.” Secondly, he proposes to put us in the way of 
“* getting instruction as universally as possible.” Thirdly, the 
branches of learning are to de =| “upon the decision of the 
subscribers.” Fourthly, Mr.Campbell is ready to give a little 
advice when he is asked. Fifthly, in the evening there are to 
be “ popular lectureships for grown people, upon the pe § 
other institutions. Lastly, and to conclude, the youthful in 
lects of lecturers are to be excited by public rivalship; the 
intellectual light of London is to be collected into a focus; 
and “ the influence of eloquent speakers” is “ to chase away 
vulgarity from the character, habits and pursuits, and from 
the very idioms and utterance of the vulgar Wealthy.” We 
submit, that this is nonsense. Independent of all objections 
from without, the scheme, if it can be called a scheme, s&s 
rotten within. Its parts are inconsistent with one another; 
it cambines accurate instruction with the essence of smatter- 
ing and superficiality. It offers to do the work of a school 
under the taking title of an university; and, at the same 
time, to lecture grown-up gentlemen upon the plan of the 
Surrey or the Royal. It is to teach a boy one language, of 
one science, and then to polish away the vulgarity of London 
wealth by the influence of rival candidates for oratorical 
fame. Such an institution can end in nothing but disappoit- 
ment. The lecturing system has been repeatedly tried: ; and, 
except in such sciences as anatomy and chemistry, it has 
done no good. The most constant attendants upon exhibitions 
of this nature, are the silliest people of their class; and the 
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silliness would be augmented by bringing itinto a focus. The 
rays of good sense and sound learning which might occa- 
sionally intervene would separate from the general body, and 
be lost; the childishness and folly would be concentrated in 
formidable masses, and gradually have the field to themselves. 
No scholar of eminence would embark in the same boat with 
an institution for popular-lecturing the full-grown vulgar. 
Languages and sciences would be neglected; rival orators 
would rule the university ; and a dozen ridiculous and per- 
haps mischievous speaking-clubs, would be palmed upon the 
good city of London as an university worthy of its power 
and wealth. 

These are the internal objections to Mr, Campbell’s scheme ; 
and they appear sufficiently formidable. The external must 
not be overlooked. It is a complete departure, without any 
sufficient reason assigned, from the established English sys- 
tem. It appears to be entirely unconnected with the religion 
of the country. It distracts our attention from a quarter in 
which assistance is wanted, and may be given, and amuses us 
with magnificent and impracticable speculations. The first 
point va, a considered already ; and it is hardly necessa 
to say, that the scheme under review is at open war with 
every plan upon which the middle classes of this country have 
hitherto been educated. It is not an improvement; it isa 

direct, a wanton, and an absurd innovation. Admitting the 
advantages of learning Latin and Greek, why must our children 
learn them at the university rather than at school? The only 
reason to be assigned, is that so they do in Scotland. And 
because the Scotch method is one of the worst in existence ; 
because the Scotch are gradually introducing the English 
practice of teaching language to boys, and science to men, 
therefore the Londoners are mvited to revive an exploded error, 
and perpetuate a system which is dying of weakness. Instead 
of the high-sounding name of an university, let Mr. Campbell 
propose to build and endow two or three good mar schools, 
and then if he is banished from the regions of imagination, he 
will arrive at the land of common sense. , 

But even the humble grammar school, if it is to be a public 
institution, must be connected with the religion of the country. 
Mr. Campbell solicits the patronage of government and the 
sanction of parliament. And before he substantiates a claim 
to either, he must consent to place his institution under the 
management of proper trustees ; and it must undertake to edu- 
cate our children in the principles of the Church of England. 
Until he does the former, we cannot tell what system of teach- 
ing he may determine to introduce. Until he does the latter, 
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he cannot expect to be ~agpertihy. g by a government essen- 
tially interwoven with the established religion of the country, 
A great effort was made by the Lancaster .party to teach the 
lower orders without the help of theclergy. The question was 
fully discussed, and decided in favour of the church. If Mr, 
Campbell wishes to revive tie contest, he will do so with the 
certainty of being opposed, and we trust, with the certainty of 
being defeated. A school without religion would be a monster 
both in politics and morals. And a public school, chartered 
by the state, and designed for the many, not for the few, must 
conform of course to the national church. bake 
The last and not the least objection to Mr, Campbell’s un- 
dertaking, is its tendency to divert public attention from 
wants which are really in existence, and from the remedies 
which might easily be provided for them. While the higher 
and the lower orders are enjoying a much better education 
than they could have obtained fifty years ago, the middle 
classes are worse off than ever. They are taught in indiffe- 
rent schools. They read indifferent books; and in a few 
instances may attend useless lectures. There is room for 
improvement in such a system; and when we remember the 
great expence of a classical education, the difficulty which 
many parents encounter in defraying it, and the increasi 
mn and wealth of the middle class, the establishment 
an useful com Tgp grammar school for day scholars must 
appear a public benefit. In such a school the pupils might 
learn one language well; and be prepared for acquiring any 
future information which their genius might induce them to 
covet, and their leisure enable them to pursue. In sucha 
school the faults of existing institutions might be avoided, 
particularly the great faults of heavy expence, and of insufli- 
cient stimulus to diligence or punishment to idleness. In 
such a school _ principles might be inculcated by able 
instructors, and a large and most important portion of the 
community, the sons of thriving tradesmen, and of persons 
ssessing a small independent fortune, might be rescued 
ets seminaries in which they are never well taught, and 
where it is an even chance whether they learn what is good 
or what is bad, A school is not so captivating as a metro- 
politan university. But those who will inquire into the real 
state of society, may soon be convinced that such an esta- 
blishment is deserving of attention, and if it is defeated, for- 
gotten or eclipsed, by the superior attractions of a gaudy 
rival, that rival must be regarded as a public nuisance. 
_ We now proceed to Mr. Brougham. On one point he is 
decidedly superior to Mr. Campbell. His scheme is con- 
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sistent and of a piece, and whatever we may think of its 

neral tendency, or whatever exception we may take to its 
Getails, it is impossible to deny the author’s claim to the title 
of a bold and sagacious reformer, who has no disposition to 
do his work by halves. The drift of the pamphlet is best 
explained by the dedication to Dr. Birkbeck. 


« As Ihave chiefly, in deference to your opinion, sanctioned by 
that of our fellow-labourers in the North, undertaken to make the 
following pages public at the present moment, I beg leave to in- 
scribe them with your name. 

“ You are aware that they contain a — of a larger discourse, 
which more pressi.g, but less le pursuits, have long pre- 
vented me from finishing, upon the important subject of Popular 
Education, in its three branches, Infant Schools, Elementary Schools 
(for reading and writing), and Adult Schools. It is only with the 
second of these branches that the Legislature can safely interfere. 
Any meddling on the es of Government with the first would be 
inexpedient ; with the last, perilous to civil and religious liberty. 
In conformity with this opinion I have brought the question of 
Elementary Education repeatedly before Parliament, where the 
lukewarmness of many, and the honest, and by me ever-to-be- 
respected scruples of some, have hitherto much obstructed my de- 
sign: the other two branches belong to the country at Alans 

aving, in concert with those friends who hold the same doctrines, 
endeavoured to establish Infant Schools, it seems to follow from 
the same view of the subject, that I should lend any little help in 
my power towards fixing public attention upon the Education of 
Adults; by discussing the best means of aiding the people in using 
the knowledge gained at schools, for their moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

“ A considerable portion of the Observations was inserted in the 
Edinburgh Review, together with a deal of other matter, and 
wie one or two statements in which I do not altogether concur.” 

ii, 


It appears from this declaration, that Mr. Brougham still 
contemplates the introduction of a new and entire system of 
Popular Instruction in this country, upon his own peculiar 
principles, and under his own peculiar superintendence. We 
trusted that he had renounced this flattering but idle expecta- 
tion. His chance of realising it was once considerable. But the 
object of his measures was detected and exposed ; his bill was 
scouted in every quarter, and he retired discreetly from the 
contest. Putting aside the manner in which he undertook to 
carry his point, the point itself was unattainable, He wished 
to extinguish every former undertaking, and to in the 
work again. He endeavoured to persuade the nation, that her 
charity schools, and education societies, the joint work of 
her best and ablest sons, were of no teal use; that nobody 
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understood how to educate the people before his a 
upon the s ;, that, instead of extending and perfecting 
the schools already in operation, the simplest plan was to set 
up new ones through the country, in which the gentry should 
take as little part as possible; the controul of the clergy 
should be restrained, and ultimately abolished ; the. labours 
even of the dissenting teacher should be dispensed with, and 
Mr. Brougham and his bill be allin all! The measure fell to 
the ground, without opposition or struggle; the country was 
unanimous against it. Every body, except Mr. Brougham, 
was satisfied with the success of the charity schools, and 
disapproved of ar me Be a work that went on so well 
by itself; and Mr. Brougham embarked, with commendable 
versatility, in the infantine absurdities of Spital-fields, and the 
more promising establishment of the Mechanics Institutjon. 
‘ In the former the old leaven was immediately perceptible. 
Mr. William Allen commended the infant schools because 
they were not to teach any particular religion ; and their sup- 
porters, with few exceptions, consisted of discomfited Lan- 
castrians, who had failed in overturning -the National Society, 
and now were anxious to undermine it. The plot did: not 
succeed ; the system was not only infantine but silly. Upon 
Mr. Brougham’s principles, who contends that the charity 
schools are far too few. for the wants of the people, it was mis- 
chievous. And except in a small and self-important coterie, 
who love to occupy themselves with innocent trifling, the 
infant schools are gone to their repose along with the Ele- 
mentary Education bill. | 

But the subject consists of “ three branches;” and the 
third, “ Adult Schools,” is now pressed upon public at- 
tention. Mr. Brougham would have entered upon the question 
under better auspices, if he had not proclaimed its connection 
with the still-born projects to which his dedication refers. 
The Mechanics Institution, considered separately, is very 
superior to the wholesale nurseries and the anti-chari 
schools. The former is no child of Mr. Brougham’s; an 
though he is pleased to acknowledge it, and fondle it as his 
own, he ought, in justice to the true parents, to have dit- 
tinguished his adopted from his real progeny. The man- 
@uvre by which he endeavours to identify a scheme of 
another person, which has succeeded, with two schemes of 
his own, which have failed, involves him instantly in difficulty. 
For if Elementary Education ought to be provided for " 
parliament, it is evident that the same parliament shoul 
contribute its share to the establishment and direction of 
Adult Institutions. “ I deny that,” exclaims Mr. Brougham. 
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Any meddling on the: part of government with institutions 
superintendence would be. perilous to ¢ivil and re- 
ligious liberty. I recommended them to meddle with the 
charity schools, because there the principal. management is 
in the hands of the gentry and the clergy. I prohibit them 
from intruding into the business of the Mechanios Institution; 
that, with what Mr. Thomas Campbell calls “ a little advice,” 
will be able to manage itself. Such is the plain English of 
Mr. Brougham’s denunciation. If any body else had pro- 
tested against government interference, their remonstrance 
might have been sustained. But coming from an individual 
who is excessively shocked at the lukewarmness which 3 
vents government from interfering with charity schools, the 
fears for civil and religious liberty are in the first instance 
a stupid clap-trap, and in the second a gross inconsistency. 
Like. Mr. Brougham, we deprecate political meddling with 
education; but politics may be introduced by the opposition 
as well as by the ministers; and perhaps it will appear, in the 
course of these remarks, that Mr. Brougham is disposed to 
take liberties himself, which he outrageously denounces when 
the example is followed by others. 
_ The first subject discussed in the “ Practical Observa- 
tions,” is worthy of more attention—the want of cheap and 
instructive books. 


_ © The first method, then, which suggests itself for promoting 
knowledge emong the poor, is the encouragement of cheap publica- 
tions ; and in no country is this more wanted than in Great Britain, 
where, with all our expertness in manufactures, we have never suc- 
ceeded in printing books at so little as double the price required by 
our neighbours on the continent. A gown, whic aay whe else 
would cost half a guinea, may be made in this country for half a 
crown ; but a volume, fully as well or better printed, and on pa 
which, if not as fine, is quite fine enough, and far more agreeable 
to the eyes, than could be bought in London for half a guinea, costs 
only six francs, or less than five shillings at Paris. The high price 
of labour in a trade where so little can at done, or at least has 
done by machinery, is one of the causes of this difference. But the 
tax upon paper is another; and the determination to print 
upon paper of a‘certain price is a third; and the aversion to crowd 
the page is a fourth. Now all of these, except the first, may be 
got over. The duty on paper is three-pence a pound, which must 
imcrease the price of an octavo volume eight-pence or nine-pence ; 
and this upon paper of every kind, and printing of every kind ; so 
that if by whatever means the price of a book were reduced to the 
say to three or four shillings, about a fourth or a fifth must 
be added for the tax; and this book, brought as low as possible to 
accommodate the poor man, with the coarsest paper and most ordi- 
nary type, must pay exactly as much to government as the finest 
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hot-pressed work of the same size. ‘This tax ought. therefore, 
ae. upon all paper in printing, no part of it-can be saved by using 
oy ae coarse paper, mych of it may be saved by crowding the letter-prese, 
cn 3%, : and having.a very narrow margin. ‘This experiment has tried 
‘ of late in London pee a considerable scale; but it may easily:be 
carried a deal further. Thus, Hume’s Hi * has been 
f begun ; one volume, containing about two and a half of the 
former editions, has been published +. - It is sold for six shillings 
and sixpence ; but it contains a number of cuts neatly exe- 


‘ 
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oe cuted; the is much better is necessary; and the printin, 
is perfectly Were the cuts omitted, and the most ordi. 
os ae nary paper and used, the price might be reduced to 45. tr 
4s. 6d.; anda might thus be for 148. which now 

i costs above two pounds. repeal of thé tax upon , 

a tax upon knowledge, and falls the tee 

f those who most want instruction, would further reduce ‘the price’to 

5; 8 “ The method of publishing in numbers is admirably suited to 

Pa) a the circumstances of the classes whose income is derived ‘from 


ee Two-pence is easily saved in a week by almost any labourer; 
and by @ mechanic sixpence in a week may without difficulty be 
laid by. Those who have not attended to such matters, would be 
astonished to find how substantial a meal of information may. be had 
by y-worths. | Seven numbers, for fourteen-pence, com 
ise Franklin’s Life and Essays; four i Bacon's 
Estat and 36 for six shillings, the whole of. rabian Nights. 
‘Cook's Vo in threepenny numbers, with many good engrat- 
ings, may be complete for seven shillings; and Phutatch’s Lives, 
for ten shillings, will soon be finished {. The Mirror, a weekly 
publication, containing much matter of harmless and even improving 
amusement, selected with very considerable taste, has. besidesy:in 
almost every number, itformation of a most instructive: kinds . it 
- great circulation must prove highly beneficial to the bulk ,of;the 
ple. I understand, that of some parts upwards of 80,000 were 
inted, and there can be no doubt, that the entertainment whichis 
ived from reading the lighter essays, may be made the meansof 
conveying knowledge of a more solid and useful description—a com 
sideration which I trust the conductor will always bear in‘ mind 
The Mechanic’s Magazine §, most ably edited by Mr. Robertson) 
has, from its establishment, had an extensive circulation ;, and 


— 


7 * It is to be regretted that any edition of this popular work should eve? 
B. poten without notes, to wam the reader of the author's partiality whea moved 
y 


the interest of civil and ecclesiastical controversy, and his careless and faneiftl 
narrative when occupied with other events. ~~ 


Knight and Lacy; who have done great service by publishing other works of 
singular cheapness and merit. The Dictionary of Architectere is. one, of 
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communicates, for three-per informa. 


no doubt push their attainments much rien fay and for these. 
the works in common use will suffice; but for the multitude it will 
essential that works should be 


axioms ; will be ba 
pele fm of figure. In like manner, they. 


compositi 

teatiges clear, and yet =< 
couipendious, to: exemplify the method of reasoning employed in 
thatracience, and to impart an accurate knowledge of the most useful — 
fundamental propositions, ‘with their application to practical, pur- 
poses ; and treatises upon natural philosphy, which may teach the great. 
and thelr practice! app application, to readers who 
bet of mashomaticn, or whe, sre 
orant, of the science beyond the common rules of arith-_ 

ae let it be supposed, that the time thus bestowed is given 
metely to instruct the people in the rudiments of philosophy, sign a 
this would of itself be an object sufficiently iant to allure the. 
noblest ambition’; for what hi achievement did the most sublime 
philosophy ever aspire after, than to elevate the views and refine the — 
character’ of of the great mass of mankind, at least in latter times, 
when science no longer looks down as of old upon the multitude, 


supercilions, and deeming that great spirits alone perish not with the 


aim'of all ba but surely 


hecetsary that all who are taught, or even any large 
should go beyond the rudiments; but whoever feels oii 


| AA 
VOL, XXILL, APRIL, 1825. 


| 

within the reach of those who could afford to pay six times as much | 

fori. A similar work is published at Glasgow upon the same plan. 

The Chemist, also for three-pence, is learnedly and puiouriy can- 

ducted by Mr. Hodgkin, and contains an admirable collection of 

the most useful chemical papers and intelligence. 

“ It is evident, that as want of time prevents the operative classes 

from pursuing a systematic course of education in all its details, a 

more. summary and compendious method of instruction must be 

adopted by them. The maj rity must be content with never going 

and ot reaching that. point. by the most 
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a desire and an aptitude to proceed further, will forward ; and 
the chances of discovery, both in the arts and in Area itself, will be 
thus indefinitely multiplied. Indeed those discoveries immediately con. 
nected with ‘experiment and observation, are most likely to be miade 
by men, whose lives being spent in the midst of mechanical dpera- 
tions, are at the same time instructed in the general ft apuatale 
which these depend, and trained betimes to habits of 

He who shall prepare a treatise simply and concisely 

doctrines of alge ap rm! dere netry and mechanics, and adding examples 
calculated to strike imagination, of their connection with die 
branches of knowledge, and wit with the arts of common life, may fairly 
claim a large share ae rich harvest of discovery and invention 
which must be reaped rapa the thousands of ingenious and active 
men, thus enabled to bend their faculties towards objects at i 
useful and sublime.” P. 9. 


The: reader will not fail to observe the note 


- Hume’s History of England. Our intrepid advocate for a 


discussion regrets thet the world should read a book of whieh 
he does not entirely approve ; and suggests the propriety of 
explaining away those parts, which tend to: prejudice the 
people in favour of the constitution of their coun Cid 
nothing about the truth of the charge ; i but on Mr. 

principles the corrective ought td be supplied by a purer 


more. convincing narrative, not by controversial com 


mentary. Another cteristic feature these passages 
may-not be immediately perceived. Mr, Brougham enjoys, 
affects an entire ignorance respecting all th ry been dias 
in other quarters, in aid of cottage libraries, and books,df 
useful knowledge. He describes the state of affairs in Scot 
land. He furnishes long: details respecting libraries ‘tt 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen and Edinburgh, but not @ cing 
syllable can he remember, or has he eard, respecti 
libraries established and patronized by urch 
of England. Nearly a thousand of these libriites have been 
farniabed by one the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowl e books, if not strictly speaking 
scientific, are cale ated to foster alove of science. 
tories, voyages,and other works of entertainment and utility, 
are cireulated in large numbers ; and because this 


to be done by members of the Chureh of » ow 
honest advocate for adult instruction, ‘knows ne mossials® 
the matter than the child unborn. i 


With ‘the exception of striking ‘of 
dealing, we concur in the the foregoing ‘Te 
marks. The work recomme by is 
and whoever supplies it, will be a piiblic nefactor. 


labouring classes can, and it is to be hoped ANE al 
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Books suited to their leistire and progress are still a desideres 
tum, Andit is right to make such booksas cheap as possible; 
and to circulate them by means of clubs, subscriptions, and’ 
every other expedient of asimilarnature. 
_.The, remaining, and indeed principal portion of the.pam-' 
phiet,. is. employed in narrating commenting upon the 
proceedings of various mechanics institutions, Some of 
them:are highly satisfactory; and the account of their origin 
at Glasgow,’ and subsequent establishment in Edinburgh, | 
deserves to be generallyknown,. 
“®'It is now fit that we advert to the ‘that has already 
been made in establishing this system com- 
meficément was the Woik of ‘Dr. Birkbeck, to whom the people 
of this island owe a debt of gratitude, the'extent of which it ye 
notbe-easy, perliaps in the age not possible, to describe ; 
for'as; in most ‘cases; the demand precedes ‘the! supply, it 
would have been more inthe ordinary cousse: of things, that a 
teagher should spring up atthe call of the mechanics for instruction = 
but long before any symptoms appeared of such an ite on their 
part, and with the avowed of implanting the desire in them, 
rat léast of unfolding and directing it, by presenting the means of 
gratification, that. most learned and excellent person formed the de- 
ye -enlightened as it was benevolent, of admitting the a 
ses of his fellow-countrymen to the knowledge of sciences, till 
then almost déemed the’‘exclusive property ofthe higher ‘ranks’ in 
society, oily acquired accidentally and irregularly in a few’ rare 
instances of" extraordinary ‘natural talents, by any of the working 
classes. Dr. Birkbeck,: before’ he settled in » where he has 
canned the medical. ion, resided 
for some: time in G w, as Professor in the Anderson College ; 
and:about the year 1800; he announced a Course of Lectures on Na- 
tutal Philosophy, and its application to.the Arts, for the instruction of 
mechanics... But a at the of this 
5. by. es, however, the extraordinary perspicuity . 
, the judicious selection of and the 
natural attractions of the subject, to “men whose lives. were spent in 
ctitis of witnessing operations, of which the inciples-were how 


able anc worthy successor, Dn Ure, were well frequented; and when 
the number of the students to: decline, bly from the cir- 
Cumstance of their having no direct share in the management of the 


the enterprise, and the ‘Gas Light Company having in return for 
Lig pany having 
AA2 


study; audwher he left Glasgow two or three years afterwards, 
about sever hundred eagetly and constantly attended the class. 
Ostitution the Professo! bappily. thoug adding to it Ors 
use of, the mechanics, and ntrus en- 
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book-room two evenings in the week, a custom arose among the mes 
who came to change their books, of remaining to converse upon the 
subjects of their reading, and an extraordinary impulse was thus 
given to their spirit of in aig wees Library Commuttee, too, being 
chosen by the whole » e in some sort its 
and claimed to interfere in the management of the Institution. It 
soon er" Sees that some of their suggestions were not attended to; 
and a difference, at first to be regretted, led to consequences ‘highly 
beneficial ; for a great number seceded from the lectures, and formed 
an Institution ‘entirely under the management of the mechanics 
themselves. It has been successful beyond all ion; a thou- 
sand working men. attended it last winter, while the numbers of the 
parent establishment were scarcely diminished. Out of these public 
associations has arisen one upon a more confined but most useful 
pian, applicable to every large manutactory. The Gas Light Com. 
pany’s men, between 6o and 70 in number, have formed themselves, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Nelson the foreman, into a club for mutual 
instruction; laying by a small sum monthly, they have collected 
about 300 volumes, and the Company giving them a library room, 
which they light and heat; the men meet every evening, to.con- 
verse upon literary and scientific subjects, once a week to 
lecture; any one who chooses, giving a ‘fortnight's notice that he 
will treat on some subject which he has been studying. The books 
are of all kinds, with the exception of theology, which from the 
various sects the men belong to is of necessity excluded.* °° 
** It is somewhat singular, that although there are many townsin 
Scotland, and some within a shurt distance of Glasgow, where hun- 
dreds of artisans are collected, yet twenty elapsed before 
the example. was followed, and men by an experiment, 
which, for so long a period, was constantly before their eyes, and 
attended with such remarkable success. It. was not till’ the »yeat 
1821, that Edinburgh adopted the plan with some variations, 2 paft 
of which appear to be improvements. ' rend 
“ The promoters of the measure began by drawing up a short 
sketch of the proposed institution, and causing it to be circulated 
the principal master mechanics, with a’ request 
would read it in their workshops, and take down the names of: 
of the men as were desirous of being taught the principles of those 
sciences most useful to artisans. In the course of ten-days, between 
70 and 80 names were entered; and a private meeting was. held of 
a few gentlemen who were disposed to encourage the experiment. 
These resolved to begin a subscription for the «dn: Apel 
1891. they circulated a prospectus among the 
the commencement of a Course of Lectures on Mechanics, and ane 
ther on Chemistry, in October following, with: the opening of 8 


* Lowe this interesting information \o an admirable letter of Mr. p- Bannatyne 
to Dr. Birkbeck, in the Mechanics Register. Mr. B. as early as 1817, strongly 
recommended to the couniry the extension of Dr. B's plan, in a valusble pep 
which he contributed to Mr. M. Napier’s Encyclopedia. 
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Library of Books upon the same subjects, for perusal at home as 
well.as in the room ; the hours of lecture to be from eight to nine in 
the evening, twice.a week, for six months; and the terms of ad- 
mission to, the whole, both lectures and library, fifteen shillings 
ayear. -A statement was then issued to the public at large, an- 
nouncing the establishment of a ‘ School of Arts, with the particu- 
lars of the plan ; and so well was it received by all classes, that in 
September notice was given of 220 mechanics having entered as 
students, and such a sum having ‘been subscribed by the public as 
enabled the Directors to open the establishment in October.. When 
400 had tickets, the two courses of lectures were delivered 
by Dr. Forbes and Mr. Galbraith ;.to which one on architecture and 
one on farriery were added, with a class for. architectural: and me- 
chanical-drawing during the summer recess) 
“ The Mechanical Lectures had hardly begun, when: some of the 
students, finding the want of mathematical knowledge, proposed to 
form themselves.into a class under one of their own number, a 
joiner, who had agreed to teach them gratuitously the Elements of 
Geometry and the higher branches of Arithmetic... This suggestion 
was warmly approved of by the Directors, and some assistance in 
books being given, thirty met once a week for Geometry, and once 
for Arithmetic; and adopting the plan of mutual instruction, they 
wranged the class in five divisions, each under the best. scholar as 
4 monitor; and going over in one night the lessons of the’ night 
before. The numberof this class being limited to thirty, those who 
were excluded formed another on ‘the same plan, under a cabinet- 
maker, also a student’of the School of Arts. _ The joiner’s name is 
James Yule; the cabinet-maker's,; David Dewar; and their success- 
ful-exertions to teach their fellow-workmen are nt very 
adopted setting exercises to his pupils; ali 
been published of those who chiefly by the 
number and accuracy of their solutions, , being 25 dada 
“ The average receipts of the two first years were, from subscrip- 


towards building a lecture-room. The expenditure includes, for 
furniture , 2161.a year; for books and binding, 110/.; 
and for- nses incident to the subscriptions, as advertisements, 


expenses; about 220/..only ::so:that;. if the extrinsic subscriptions 
were 


Garry 

and have a surplus’ of 8o0/..a for the.wear and. tear, and. increase 
of the us‘and the library; and if their contributions were 
40» pound yearly, which would make very little; 
if mf difference in the numbers of students, an additional 100/. 

be afforded for the better payment of the lecturers,, or, if 
they continue satisfied, for the, lishment of new lectures, This. 
statement.is important, as confirming the calculation formerly given, 


tons, 4487, yearly, an om the students, 300/, 
enditure was about 620/. and a saving of l, was made 
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-and showing, that, in where the rich are less liberally j 
clined than in Edin the same mvaluable establishments may 
easily be formed and perpetuated, by a judicious: encouragement 
given at first to the mechanics, and without the necessity. of relyi 
continued assistance from those who first. promo 
“ As nothing can be more useful to the community of that. great 
and enlightened city, than the formation of this-éstablishment, ‘so 
nothing. can be more honourable to the inhabitants, than the ‘zeal 
and the harmony with which all ranks have united in conduétinigt, 
and all parties among the rich in giving it their’ support.’ To 
Mr. Leonard Homer, in particular, with whom 'the plan. originated, 
and who has principally the superintendence of its ~ execution, 
the most grateful acknowledgments are deservedly due ; ‘and: I trust, 
I may so far use the privilege of ancient friendship, as to express 
my conviction, that there is no one exertion ieetsich his. greatly 
a deeper interest, no object whi would more willi 
seen connected with his P. 17. 
These are encouraging statements ; they prove that ,the 
mechanics of the present day understand, the. yalue of li- 
terature and science, and are unxious to) study and cultivate 
them. The fact is highly honourable:to the parties concerned, 
and bids us augur well of the future fortunes, of the empire. 
If the manufacturing population, whieh, isinow,,in great 
‘prosperity, wasted high wages in riot, and drankenness or 
worked less because it earned more, the wealth:and greatness 
of the country would rest upon an unsound. base; but asilong 
as success is a stimulus to greater exertion, and{ surplus, time 
and money are devoted to the acquisition of) know 
ean discover no symptom of degeneracy or decay, To see 
three hundred mechanics attending. a lecture upon chemustyy 
is an extraordinary and delightful sight; and. 
are assured, in London. Before the experiment.was: taied, 
it would have been regarded in most quarters as impracticable. 
Its success has proved, that our countrymen -not, the, it- 
sensible. brutes that some: persons..chose to, suppose 
them. If proper steps are taken) to, mprove)the. present 
advantage; if we persevere in the universal) education; 
the. young; provide them, as they attain to mamhood, with 
adequate religious instruction, and enco ‘the product 
and circulation of books of useful ‘knowledge, the county 
~- #1t has been t proper to vest the management of thi 
in the subscribers, Local of which I 
thay have rendered this necessary, but it seems, according to the} ww 
‘principles, inconsistent with the prosperity and permanence of the pla.’ 
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may soon teach an unprecedented, state of happiness. 
_Strange'as such a declaration may appear, we agree with 
Brougham in wishing the people to study politics,» An 
educated politician, be his party what it may, rs a reasonable, 
end therefore a: manageable being; ‘and all the’ injurious 
influence which has been exercised from time to time ‘over 
the multitude, be it factious, or sceptical, or fanatical, has 
derived its power from the ignorance of those upon whom it 
operated... The educated and virtuous portion of the com- 
munity. is friendly to government and religion, Whatever 
teaches the working classes to think, unites more closely 
to:their superiors in wisdom and learning; and if they once | 
ape: wellba ed, we may be confident that the majority will 
goon as they ought to do. . Conceit, turbulence and wicked- 
will continue; for some men will always’ bid defiance to 
the most obvious motives, the most cogent argumerits, and 
the plainest common sense. But these are the’ few,’ tot the 
many; the permanent minority in the senate of mankind ; 
the standing opposition which censures the measures of 
society, and perhaps is permitted to mismanage‘them once 
in twenty years: The existence of such ‘a party is an evil 
that may beendured. It will fall lower and lower as wisdom 
increases ; and the science, literature and ‘relition 

» Our ‘agreement with Mr, Brougham on.the subject 
of the: Mechanics — must be qualified by baat im- 
ortant exception. He lays. stress upon the riety of 
than his own: facts authorize ; much more than the analogy 
of customs will justify. = of 
‘novelty or er appears to mislead him on this as on formiér 
antient establishments have been superin- 
tended and controlled by the upper classes. The people have 
their voice, and their influence ; and they ought to have them. 
But the guiding und ‘restraining power is in rhands; atid 
‘Wetrust it will continue therein spite of Mr. Brougham. ‘Why 
should he desire) us to d a’valuable link ‘in society, by 
‘making the labourer in t of his'employers? ‘On ‘one 
practicable, for-he’ says, ‘that ‘the gentry ‘must set the new 
towork: “Andifthey must give the impetus, why miist 
y refrain from all subsequent: interference? Unless we 


Liberty, ,’ no answer can be returned. ‘The example’ of Edin- 
burgh, one of the earliest and “best conducted institiitions, is 
‘gainst him. At Glasgow, where the workmen order what 
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books they please, the first volume they purchased was 
** The Loves of the ls.” The*benefit societies to which 
he appeals, as.a proof, how well labourers can manage their 
own business, were described in the Edmburgh Review, pos- 
sibly by Mr. Brougham himself, as wasting : their. funds, 
misunderstanding their interests, and loudly calling for the 
interposition of Saving Banks, to prevent the mischief which 
was at hand. On these various grounds we object to leaving 
the controul in the hands of the mechanics themselves, But 
the plan, under proper guidance, has our sincere wishes. 
It is a symptom of that general improvement which it con- 
tributes to extend and perpetuate. If we do not hail it with 
Mr. Brougham, as the death-warrant of tyrants, and: the 
‘* instant destruction ” of bigots, we like it much better than 
a parochial nursery, or parliamentary charity school; and it 
will do'ten times as much good as a London University. 


Arr. Il. A Pastoral Letter on The Word of ‘God; addressed 
to the Catholics of the Midiand District of England; by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Milner, Bishop of Castabala, Vie. Ap. de. 

Keating & Brown. 1825. 
is 10 

His present Holiness, Pope Leo XII. having witnessed; 

seems, with no small anxiety the efforts which are now:maki 

to disperse the Scriptures in all quarters, and amongst: 
classes of society, in a late encyclical letter directed: the 
attention of the bishops of his ee ee 
subject. In obedience to the papal injunction, Dr. Milner 
addressed to his flock this pastoral letter; which therefore 
deserves to be noticed, as it presents a brief summary of 
many of the principal ts which he-had before maim 
tained with great erudition and acuteness, and: with a: pole- 
mical dexterity that was little scrupulous im the choice ofits 
weapons, both in his well-known “ Letters to a Prebendary;” 
and in a later work which he has modestly entitled “The Bnil 
of Religious Controversy.” In that work, of which: it is 
affirmed by Mr. Butler, m his “ Book of the Roman‘Catho- 
lic: Church,” that “ it is the ablest exposition of the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic church, on the articles: 

with her by Protestants; and the ablest statement the 

— Hace they are supported, and of the :historical 

with which they are connected, that has appeared'™ 
our ;” the points which in this pastoral charge 
are dogmatically asserted, Dr. Milner has endeavoured to’ 
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maintain with all his skill. By the consentient testimony of 
Ahe Scriptures and the fathers he attempts to prove, that oral 
oe since the promulgation of the Gospel, is an essen- 
the rule of faith, equal in authority to the written 
alto r independent on it... In‘support of this 
ces the following arguments, which occupy 
a conspicuous stations in the “ Pastoral Letter;” 1st, that 
“the whole doctrine and practice of religion, including the 
rites of sacrifice, and, indeed, the whole sacred history, was 
by the patriarchs in succession, ‘from Adam down 
to Moses, uring the space of 2,400 years, by means of tra- 
dition.” adly, that “ they are not Catholics of different 
ages! and nations, who vouch for the. traditions rejected by 
Protestants, ‘but ‘all the anes heretics and schismatics 
of former: without exception.. The Nestorians and En- 
cyclians, ‘the Catholic. church, ‘in 
defence of opposite near 1,400 and. still 
lareburches through- 
out t; in like the properly 
80 called, broke off from the Latin church, for the last time, 
in the eleventh century. Theirs \is well. known to.be the | 
iling teligion of Christians throughout the Tarkish and 
ussian empires. Nevertheless, these,: and all the other 
Christian sochiaine of ancient date, in every article in dispute 
hetween Catholics and Protestants: (except that: concerning 
the latter.”. 
mere of resentations. His. whole 
proof from Scripture is: com in this single. text: 
Therefore, brethren, stand: fart, and hold the tradition. ye 
have been , whether by word: or our. epistle ;”: 2:Thess. 
i, where Pauly he says, ‘speaking of both the un- 
written and ‘the written word, puts them beth upon a-level,” 
The true'sense of in the of Peter- 
borough’s''* Comparative to 
salonians were the very: earliest: which 
conduct (for such: are the traditions of which St, Paul here 
speaks); which at fitst he had taught them by word.of mouth, 
were ‘not afterwards committed by 
they:.are) not contained :in. this very Ni, ve 
\Tillshe has proved this, we: continue ‘to believe. 
with:Irenceus, that “‘ what the es then preached, they 
aftérwards, by the will of God, delivered to. us'in the Scrip>' 
tes, that, forthe time to come; they might be 
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and pillar of our faith.”* Neither do the fathers render him 


service, The first which he alledges, .to 
establish the divine authority of tradition, and that it is a.safe 
and sufficient vehicle of the divine revelations, makes di 


against him. “I begin,” says Dr. Milner, End of :Contro- 


, let. x. “ with the disciple of the apostles, St. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch. It is of in his 
to Rome, where he was sentenced to be devoured by wi 

beasts, he exhorted the Christians, who got access to him, to 
guard themselves against the rising heresies, and to adhere 


-with the utmost firmness to the tradition of the apostles.” We 
-will:finish the sentence—“ WHICH, FOR THE SAKE OF 


CURITY, HE THOUGHT IT NECESSARY SHOULD BE ACet- 
RATELY DRAWN UP IN WRITING.’ + Now Ignatius suffered 

om A. D. 108, just nine years after the death of Saint 
John at: Ephesus ; and even then, addressing himself to those 
very Christians, who had so lately lived under the immediate 

of that blessed apostle, he thought it incumbent on 
him to give them this nt advice. Such was his opinion 
of the security of oral tradition. After this specimen of Dr. 
Milner’s method of citing the fathers and ecclesiastical. history, 


we may well be excu the task of following him 


his other quotations ; and shall content ourselves with affirm 
ing, that not one of the passages to which he refers establishes 
his position ; and that in those which, at first sight, appear to 
his purpose, it is only because he has artfully availed bimaalf 
of the equivocal signification of the word tradition ; which, :in 
those passages, is used in its most extensive sense, and means 
doctrine m general, whether written or unwritten, { but which 
he applies to oral tradition alone. We would, however, par- 
ticularly direct the.attention of our readers to the h tical 

print in) itals, that “2 the apost d not left us. 
rte ought to have followed the ordinance. of tradi- 
tion;”§ and to the passage from Tertullian, where he confutes 
Marcion, who rejected the Scriptures, and other heretics, who 


Trenwus Advers. Hares. Lib. iii. 1. bits og@tpageu 

Eoseb. H. E. Lib. iii. 34. Sty 

e is translated, it makes against unwritten mridicloa: We have here followed 

bic which Gryneus and Bishop Jeremy Taylor have given! Lurdnet’s 

translation is very erroneous. In the word BiarvmeirSa:, there is an evident 


allusion to those “ forms of doctrine,” which St, Paul speaks pf 


Rom. vi. 17; such, for instance, as the aren Creed. ;' 
Beliarmin. De Verbo Dei. Lib. iv. c. 
Irenwus Advers, Hares. Lib. ili. c. 4. tle 
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depraved them, by alleging the :recéived interpretation which 
hac been faithfully handed down, from the days of | 
apostles, as ancillary to the written word, and a safe guide 
to the real: sense of it : “for that doctrime,” as:he justly argues, 
js evidently true which was: first delivered; on the contrary, 
that is false which is of later date.. This maxim: stands: im- 
moveable against the attempts of late heresies,” and especially, 
‘we'will add, against the heretical innovations of the Church 
To Dr. Milner’s other arguments a short answer may 
siflice: for. even should we admit, considering the vast 
longevity of the patriarchs, and the extreme simplicity of 
their worship, that the whole of religion might have been safely 
handed down from Adam to Moses, for 2,400-years, by tra- 
dition alone; it would by no means follow, that it mght:/have 
been safely trusted, since that period, to the same channel of 
conveyance. But what is the fact? Under the most favour- 
able circumstances that can ibly be imagined, tradition 
worked so ill, that the whole antediluvian race, with the 
exception of one single family, fell into a total: apostasy ; 
after the signal visitation of the Deluge, the whole world, in 
the days of Abraham, were become idolaters; and in the 
time of Moses; having nothing but tradition to trust to, had 
so entirely: perverted the history of the mystical offering of 
Isaac, that: the nations of Phenicia and Canaan, who lived 
nearest to the scene of that memorable action, had perverted 
the imitation of it into an atrocious custom of sacrificing their 
best-loved and first-born children to Moloch or Saturn, | 
As for the assertion, that “ all the subsisting hereties and 
schismatics of former ages vouch for the traditions rejected 
‘by’ Protestants, and in every article in dispute between 
Catholics and Protestants } with the former, and: con- 
demn the latter;” there are few persons, we. should imagine 
(except Mr: Butler, who every where follows Dr. Milner with 
the blindest confidence, and is led by him into enormous 
mistakes), with whom it would have the smallest: weight. 
Will Dr. Milner have the kindness to inform us particularly, 
and with a specific and intelligible reference to his authorities, — 
how long it is since the Greek church, for instance, has 
admitted the Romish doctrine of indulgences, of the celibacy 
of the clergy, and of the corporal presence of Christ in the 
‘eucharist? To confess the truth, we are somewhat shy-of 
‘tmisting to his references; he has a trick of quotin * of 
sentences, of stopping short in the middle, and, if that will 
not do, of altering and misttanslating, to.make the fathers 
speak for him, His falsification of a well-known passage in 
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Justin Martyr, to prove that the worship of angele and saints 
is an apostolical tradition, is almost incredible. “ We ve. 
nerate and worship the angelic host, and the spirits of the 
rophets, teaching others as we ourselves have been taught.” 
of Controversy, letter 35. We will give the entire 
; premising, that Justin is defending the Christians 
Fede the charge of atheism, which was brought against them 
because they refused to worship the heathen deities, “ With 
respect to these reputed gods, we confess that we are atheists; 
but not with respect to Him who is the most true God, the 
Vather) of righteousness, sobriety and all other virtues, in 
whom is no mixture of evil; but Him and his Son, who came 
from him (and taught us these things, and the host of the 
other good angels, who minister to him and resemble him), 
and the prophetic Spirit we worship and adore, honourin 
them in word and in truth*.” There is some obscurity in 
the words included in the eee but they can by no 
possibility bear the sense which Dr. Milner has attempted to 
affix to them. ve nov, the spirits of the pro- 
phets!” By the same rule, had Justin chanced to have written, 
re to Gyiov, Dr. Milner would have translated it,’ “ the 
spirits of the saints.” Does not Dr. Milner see, that, if his 
translation were admissible, it would make Justin affirm, that 
Christians worshipped and adored the angels and saints with 
the very self-same honour that they ascribed to God: the 
Father, and the Son? Or does he mean to tell us, that:this ‘is 
Catholic doctrine ? jooliNi a 
The “ Pastoral Letter” next informs us, “ that the:divine 
revelation, or word of God, does not consist’in ‘the terms in’ 
which it is delivered, "but in the sense of those terms, ‘because, 
as his present Holiness has remarked, after the fathers, the 
terms of Scripture ill applied, may become the words:of ‘Satan’ 
himself, as in fact they were, when they were made use of in 
ing Christ.” It was hardly worth while to mtrodute 
his Holness himself, the pxyanis, for the solemn 
enunciation of this obvious truism, except for the sake ofthe: 
momentous consequences which were to follow; ‘for, up 
Dr. Milner’s principles, it is impossible for:any man:to un 
stand the most trivialseven of the verbal difficulties of Serip- 
ture, till the Pope and a general conncil ‘have 
decided upon them; and, in perfect consistence with! him 
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self, he seems to consider the unrestricted diffusion.of the 
Bible to be so injurious to public morals, that the alarming 
increase of crime, which has peopled the prisons, and of hee- 
sies, which have filled the conventicles of the metropolis, may 
justly be imputed to this single cause. ‘* The fruits of this 
unrestricted and presumptuous Bible reading,” he also tells 
us, ‘* are not less visible, nor less fatal, in that pure, orderly 
and learned portion of Protestantism which the legislature 

ts, than in that which it disowns. Thus, we have an 
established church which is not even agreed as to the deity it 
worships, one part of it adoring Jesus Christ as true of 
true God, the other condemning this as gross idolatry, and 
worshipping a distinct deity, im whom is no distmetion 
of persons.” .. Now, to a slander like this, though it would be 
almost allowable in the, indignant words of Warburton, to 
“give the lie direct, mentiris mpudentissime,” we shall rather 
answer with Mr. Butler, “ Individual Catholics of the re- 
formed Church of England may have maintained unjustifiable 
doctrines, or have been guilty of unjustifiable practices, but 
we insist on the production of the tenet, either in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Homilies, or the Liturgy, to which any 
such doctrine can fairly be attributed. We aver, 
that not one tenet can be produced; if it cannot; we 
claim for our chutch.an acquittal from your charges.”’ See 
Introduction! tdéthe: Book of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The concluding passage of the “ Pastoral Letter,” in which 
Dr. Milner asserts, that ‘‘no Roman Catholic. ever wished to 
die in any other religion than his own, whereas the con- 
version: of Protestants to the Roman Catholic church, on 
their death-bed, is a fact of constant recurrence,” may seem 
hardly to deserve an answer. . Instances enough we can /pro- 
duce, of 'men in the vigour of their age, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of their faculties, who have quitted the Romish church, 
to.enter into the communion of the Reformed Catholic church 
of England.: But the histories, of death-bed conversions are 
always to’ be received with extreme: caution, especially when 
the proof of them depends solely on the evidence of mere 
partisans as Dr: Milner. :!Thisgeneral assertion of the’ Pas- 
toral Letter” assumes, inithe ‘End. of Controversy,” a tan~’ 
gible shape, and thereby admits of a) direct confutation, In 
last note appended. to the ninth letter of that:work; he 
affirms, that ‘ some bishops of the established church, for in- 
stance, Goodman and enpay of Gloucester, and. Gordon 
ing of London, and Halifax of” 
S¢*Asaph’s, died Catholics.” In the third note to the thirty- 
second letter, he says, “ he has been informed on good au- 
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thority, that one of the bishops whose calumnies are here 
quoted, when he found himself on his death-bed, refnsed the 
proffered ministry of the Primate, and expressed a great wish 
to die a Catholic. When urged to satisfy his conscience, he 
exclaimed, What then will become of my lady and my children” — 
At the close of the forty-fifth letter, Dr. Milner, for the third 
time, recurs to the same slander, and endeavours to stigmatize 
this most exemplary man with the brand of the deepest hypo- 
crisy. Of the opponents of the } church, who speak of 
her as the “ Mystic Babylon,” and of the Pope as “the Man 
of Sin,” he says, “ they do not really believe what they declare, 
have sufficient reason to affirm this, when I hear a Luther 
threatening to unsay all that he said against the Pope, a 
Melancthon lamenting that Protestants had renounced him, 
a Bera negotiating to return to him, and a late Warburton- 
lecturer lamenting on his death-bed, that he could not do the 
same.” That Bishop Hallifax is the person alluded to in the 
two last extracts, is acknowledged by Dr. Milner himself, in a 
letter ‘which is now before us. From the diary of Bish 
Hallifax, and from the information of those who were with 
him constantly during the whole of his short, but fatal sick- 
ness, and received his last sighs, we are able to give a direct 
contradiction to every circumstance respecting him, which 
Dr. Milner has either insinuated as probable, or asserted as 
true. The clumsy fabrication confutes itself: The bish 
could not have used the expressions imputed to him. He di 
as he had lived, a true son of the Reformed Catholic church 
of England, and with such a full assurance of his pardon and 
acceptance with God, that Dr. Milner himself; whose pleasute 
it has hitherto been to malign him as the blackest hypocrite, 
may do well to make it his humble prayer to God, that in his. 
death he may resemble him. Meanwhile, for Dr. Milner’s 
roneness to credit this base slander, (for we do not accusé 
im of inventing it), for his assiduity im propagating it, and 
his unwillingness to retract it, we can find no excuse: never- 
theless, we shall chearfully admit, that he is the ablest living 
advocate of the Romish church, notwithstanding the incon- 
clusiveness of his reasonings, and the frequent perversion Of 
his authorities; ‘ for in this,” as Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ona 
similar occasion, charitably observes,* ‘he ‘is less-to' be 


blamed, because better arguments than they have, no men are 
tied to make use of.” | 
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Ant. Ill. Hele’s Select Offices of Private Devotion. New 
Edition, revised and rged, 8vo.> 546 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1825. 


A Writer upon what Mosheim terms the internal history 
of Christianity, might form a curious chapter respecting the 
rise and fall of domestic and individual devotion. Even in 
this country there have been many remarkable changes with 
to it, and a slow unobserved alteration has been gra- 

dually going on, The Reformation produced of course a very 
decided improvement upon the practices which preceded it. 
The Catholics were never inobservant of the outward forms 
of worship ; but in many cases respect for the form got the 
better of attention to the substance. The Protestants not 
only adopted a purer and simpler ritual for public devotion, 
but increased the fervour and spirituality of |private prayer. 
The duties of sabbaths and festivals were no longer confined 
to attendance upon mass, nor were the offices of domestic 
worship or penitence tied down to the bidding of beads, ot 
the observance of some fanciful penance; prayers were com- 
posed and circulated for the use of all classes; the primers 
and other works of a similar character, taught the poorest 
and the most ignorant to pray to God in their own tongue, 
and to worship him in spirit and in truth, while the higher 
ranks did not disdain the assistance of a regularly appointed 
minister, and the devotions of every family of consequence 
were directed by the chaplain or confessor who taught them 
both how to pray, and how to live. The Puritans made 
a formidable inroad upon this system. When they were sup- 
prior by the clergy, the clergy were treated, for a time at 
east, with deference ; but the spirit of the party was a spirit 
of self dependence, and contempt for authority, aud the 
Opinion that every man was his own priest, gained ground. 
among them to a great extent. Hence the morning and even-' 
ing sacrifice was turned into a conventicle meeting. The 
religious exercise, as they cantingly called it, was an oppor- 
tunity for each individual to exhibit his gifts ; and extempore 
prayer, preaching and expounding, succeeded to the simple 
worship which had been prescribed by the authors of the 
If we turn to the writings of Jeremy Taylor, we may see 
how the duties of a chaplain were wen ws in the age of: 
the great Rebellion ; if we look ‘into the works of his only 
equal in learning, eloquence, and poetry, John Milton, we 
shall see how such duties were disparaged by the violence of 
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party; if we turn to the lives and writings of a Hammond or 
a Saunderson, we shall see how the piety of a parish was 
fostered by the ministers of the Church of England; if we 
look to the life and journal of Laud, we shall perceive with 
what zeal and constancy he pursued his private devotions, 
and with what insolence those devotions were mentioned by 
Prynne. | 
he result, as — have been expected, was this: the 

long prayers of the Puritans degenerated into hypocrisy, and 
became the laughing stock of the profane and the incon- 
siderate. At the Restoration the clergy endeavoured to bring 
back the people into their old paths, and their endeavours 
were attended with considerable though partial success, 
The families of the nobility and gentry returned for the most 
part to their antient customs; the ple were again in- 
structed by such prelates as Bull and Pearson, and the prac- 
tice of private devotion was extensive, if not universal. 
But two fatal mill-stones were grinding it to powder : fanatics 
made religion ludicrous, and philosophers and _profligates 
laughed at it; it was easy for the latter to confound the an- 
sophisticated worship of the-hall, or the closet, with those 
prayer-meetings which were often the cloak, and oftener the 
cause of sedition. It was easy for the former to assume 
a grave air, and ask whether the devotion which had ended 
in civil war, was a blessing or a curse to the nation. Infidelity 
in principle, and vice in a sapped the foundations of 
national piety ; and a neglect of domestic worship, Mp ses 
with the highest orders, and gradually donconilic ro 
every rank, brought the country at last to that perilous state 
in which she was found by the French Revolution. 

Subsequently to that event, a gradual but decided improve- 
ment has taken place ; and among other proofs of the fact, 
the increased practice of family prayer, and we trust of private 
and secret prayer also, deserves to be particularly noticed. 
The devotional treatises, and formularies of antient times, have 
been sought after with avidity, and in many instances re- 
prnted. The eloquent Prayers of Jeremy Taylor, inferior 
only to the public liturgy of the Church; the simple com- 

hensive Devotions of Bishop Wilson, and the Works of 

elson, Kenn and others, have been circulated in immense 
numbers throughout the country. And the republication of 
the work before us, at the sole expense of an individual, 
while it proves that neither piety nor charity are extinct, 
must contribute at the same time to their further increase. 
The entire impression of this. handsomely printed volume 
has been made over tothe Clergy Orphan Society; and the 
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publishers liberally undertake to account for the entire proceeds 
of every copy they may sell. If the work had no imtrinsic 
merit, these circumstances would suffice to recommend it. 
When we add, that its contents are most valuable and inte- 
resting, nothing more can be wanting to invite the attention 
of our readers. | 

The precise nature of the publication may be best un- 
derstood by an extract from the Analytical Table of Contents 
prefixed to this edition. The work being divided into three 

rts; the third section of the first pest ‘contains ‘the fol- 

owing heads:— 


“The practice of ‘Christian holiness is recommended and en- 
forced: from several consideration’,—in passages twholly taken from 
Seripture, divided into portions for the six days in the week, (with 
pregers suited to each portion on,) viz. 

1stly, (Monday)—from a. consideration of the several, parts of 
our Baptismal Vow, viz. p. go—101. 

“ 4, that we renounce the devil and all his works, ps 90. 

“ g, that we renounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, p. 92., 

. 3. that we renounce all the sinful lusts of the flesh, p. 93. 

me ut that we believe all the articles of the Christian faith, p. 96. 

. that we keep God's holy will and commandments, p. 98, 

w e Lord's Prayer—with a profession of our sincere purpose 
to live answerably to our the Vow, p. 100, 

« Prayer for grace to fulfil the solemn promises made at our Bap- 
tism, 

adly, ( Tuesday)—from a consideration of the infinite excellency 
and tions of God; and of the virtues we are obliged to exer- 
cise in. relation. thereto, p. 103. viz. 

“1. in that God is the Maker and Preserver, and the Supreme 
Governor and Disposer of all things, p. 103—(with practical in- 

Serences, P»105-) 

“ 2. in that God is Eternal and Almighty, p. 106—(with practical 
inferences, 108.) 

“9, in t iat ‘God is every where “abies and knoweth all things, 
p. 1og— (with practical inferences, 111.) 

“4. in that God is mo3t pure and holy, most just and righteous, 
most true and faithful, p. 1 af with practical in erences, p. 1 14:) 

“'§. in that God is- most gracious, long suffering an merciful 
tical inferences, p, 118.) 

Lord's Prayer,+-witha Prayer for such becoming appre~ 
hensions af God as may beget/in usa holy fear of His majesty, and 
trust in his power, 

_ “Prayer for such a lively sense of God's excelleacy and qpodnent 

a may excite in us.an earnest desire to please Him, and to be made 
like e.upto Him, p.. 120, 

“ gdly, (Wednesday}—from a consideration of the excellency and 
advantages of the Christian 
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« 1, in that it contains a full and clear revelation of all truths and 
doctrines necessary to be known and believed by us in order to our 
attaining everlasting salvation ; p. 122. 

« 9, in that it gives us a plain and perfect law for the direction 
of our practice and the government of our lives; p. 125. 

“ 9. in that it assures us of the forgiveness of our sins and our 
reconciliation to God, through the mediation of His Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; p. 127. 


« 4. in that it affords us sufficient power and ability for the per. 
formance of our duty; p. 129. 

‘“ 5, in that it gives us the highest assurance of the immortalit 
of our souls, and of the judgment of the last day, and of the ever. 
lasting rewards and punishments of the world to come; p. 131. 

«“ The Lord’s Prayer—with a Thanksgiving for the benefits of the 
Christian Religion ; p. 134. 


«“ Prayer that we may walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we 
are called; p. 134. 


“ 4thly, (Thursday)—from a consideration of the peculiar obliga- 
tions of Christians to holiness of life. 

“ 1. in that to persuade and oblige us to lead holy and virtuous 
lives was the principal design of our Saviour’s coming into the world, 
to the promoting of which not only His doctrines and precepts, but 
His life and death, His resurrection and ascension have a manifest 
and direct tendency, p. 137. 


“ 2, in that every one of us was engaged to its practice at our 
Baptism, p. 139- 

* 3, in that a holy life is essential to the character of a Chris- 
tian, and is made the condition of salvation in the Gospel Covenant, 
142. 

' ag in that without holiness we shall not be capable of the hap- 
piness designed for pious Christians in Heaven, p. 144. 

* 5. in that disobedience in a Christian is a crime of a more 
heinous nature, and will be more severely punished in the day of 
Judgment, p. 146. 

* The Lord’s Prayer—and Prayer for grace that we may live a0- 
swerably to the obligations of our Christian profession, that so we 
may be entitled to the promises of the Gospel covenant, p. 150. 

5thly, (Friday)—from a consideration— 

1. of the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ ;—p. 153 
2. of His death upon the Cross for us ——p. 1 


54 
3. of the duty and reward of taking up our Cross and following . 
Him, p. 


“ The Lord’s Prayer—and Prayer for grace that we may. be 
entitled to the benefits of Christ’s sufferings and death; and that we 
may be willing, if need be, to lay down our lives for Christ's sake, 
who so freely laid down His life for us, p. 159. 

« 6thly, (Saturday)—from a consideration of the duty and reward 
of constancy and perseverance in the faith and obedience of the 
Gospel, p. 162. 

“ The Lord’s Prayer—with a solemn dedication of ourselves 
God, and Prayer for grace to make a faithful and blessed use of all 
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those means and helps, whereby we may be enabled to persevere 
in the faith and obedience of the Gospel, p. 167.” P. x. 


The spirit in which this admirable design is executed may 


be estimated by attending to another brief extract from the 
author’s Introduction :— 


* 1, Without a good life there can be no true devotion. 

« II. Supposing there could, we have no warrant from Scripture to 
believe that it would be either acceptable to God, or of any benefit 
to ourselves. 

“ And First, Without a good life there can be no true devotion. 
Be we ever so frequent and punctual in our prayers, if they do not 
influence our lives, they are but vain repetitions at the best. An 
unholy /fé is a plain decaoustiaslen that our prayers are not holy. 
These cannot be pure, as long as that is defiled. It is morally im- 
possible he should worship God aright, who does not concientiously 
endeavour to obey Him too. 

“ Can he be supposed, even in his most solemn acts of worship, 
to have his heart affected with those reverend and awful thoughts of 
God, and with that humble, lowly sense of his own vileness and 
indigence, and absolute dependence upon Him, which become crea- 
tures and sinners addressing themselves to their Maker, and their 
Judge ; whose /ife is a continued affront to the infinite Majesty he 
adores, a deliberate contempt of His authority, a bold defiance of 
His Almighty power, and a most ungrateful abuse of the exceeding 
riches of His goodness ? 

“ Is it reasonable to believe that he bewails his sins with that un- 
feigned grief and compunction of heart, which are the necessary 
qualifications of a true penttential sorrow ; who makes it his daily 
practice to repeat those very sins, which he pretends daily to bewail. 

“ Can we think him really ix earnest when he prays for the par- 
don of his sins, and the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit ; who obsti- 
nately persists in such a wicked course of life, as, he very well 
knows, does utterly incapacitate him for either ? 

“ Lastly, Can he be thought sincerely to desire, or to have any 
value for that inestimable crown of glory which God has promised 
to those that serve him faithfully; whe is so far from making it the 
constant employment of his whole life to work out his salvation, that 
he can. hardly ever afford himself leisure so much as to ask himself 
that short, but most necessary question, What shall I do that I may 
be saved ? so far from being willing to sell all that he hath, in order 
to purchase this pearl of great price; that he is ready every hour 
of the day to sell the invaluable privileges of his Christian birth-right 
for any the most worthless trifle ; to orgy all a hopes of 
eternal happiness to the transient ification of a sinful appetite, 
and the momentary enjoyment of biden pleasure ? 
smal] degree of serious consideration will soon convince us that su 
practices as these are so directly opposite to, so entirely inconsistent 
with those pretences, that it is impossible they should ever be recon< 
ciled, unless it can be proved that we may be truly said te worship 
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God without an inward veneration of His adorable excellencies, to 
pray to Him without a hearty desire of the things we pray for, and 
worthily to /ament our offences against Him without being grieved 
for those sins whereby we have offended Him. 

* But now should we make this contradictory supposition, that a 
man — as wicked as he please in his life, and yet be very sin- 
cere in his devotions; that he may pray with all the fervency and 
zeal imaginable, at the same time that he is resolved to go on in his 
sinful courses: yet what would such an one be the better for all his 
devotions ? What grounds have we to believe that God would answer 
the requests of such a prevaricating supplicant. xxxii. 


There are two other points upon which we must touch :— 
the scriptuial selections, which form the characteristic and 
most pubasbie portion of the work, may instruct and assist 
the most accomplished theologian, as well as the humble 
penitent or supplicant. They comprise all the fundamental 
doctrines and most important duties of our religion; they 
are put together with great care and judgment, and afford, in 
the compass of a few pages, a summary of scriptural de- 
clarations and authorities, which may be compared to a Con- 
cordance, with the texts printed at full length. The obvious 
uses of such a collection are alone sufficient to recommend 
the present work. 

The other point to which we alluded, is the length of the 
devotional exercises provided for the readers of “ Hele.” The 
author inclines to agree with those who think like ourselves, 
that with reference to the generality of persons, the returns 
of devotion in the daily office are too frequent, and some of 
the prayers too long. He defends their insertion in a satis- 
factory manner, by observing, that in an attempt to serve 
the devout, he is bound to make provision for those that are 
most eminently such. And with regard to the prayers, he 
observes, that the paragraphs, into which they are divided, 
will enable every one to reduce them to such a length as his 
circumstances may require. 

Both these observations appear to us of importance. Some 
strenuous and able advocates for private and family devotion 
have carried the duty beyond its natural limits, and laid bur- 
dens oe men’s backs which they were never intended to 
bear. The best model for Family Worship, as well as the best 
storehouse whence particular prayers may be selected, is the 
Liturgy ; and there we neither find long prayers, nor according 
to the original appointment of the Church, long services. In 
the absence of an authorised form of Domestic Devotion, the 
best and most permanent effect will be produced by a 
this excellent model; of which the spirit is fully preserv 


in the work we have had the pleasure of introducing to out 
readers. 
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Art.1V.—The Italian Novelists; selected from the most approved 
Authors in that Language, from the earliest period down to the 
close of the 18th Century, arranged in an Historical and Chro- 
nological Series. Translated from the original Italian. Accom- 
panied with Notes Critical and Biographical. By Thomas 
Roscoe. In four volumes. London. Prowett. 1825. 


Tue economy of nature, in adapting to every species of 
animated beings the peculiar element of their destiny, is re- 
mere conspicuous in the case of the Italians. e clear 
sky, soft climate, blue seas and hrilliant landscape of os 
harmonize eminently with the character of a people exquisitely 
susceptible of external impressions, and passionately devoted 
to the beautiful. So complete, indeed, is the harmony which 
subsists between Italy and the productions of Italian genius, 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive them apart; the luxu- 
riant imagery of the poets and romances of Italy seems to have 
its home on Italian ground, while the very thought of an 
Italian landscape awakens in the mind some image which 
may be traced in the writers of that most favoured land. Yet 
how shall we account for the fact? This cradle of the muses 
and the graces has seldom been their native soil; and while 
intellectual beauty seems always to find her most congenial 
atmosphere in Italy, she is still most generally an exotic. 
With respect to Latin literature, this opinion pila be 
combated ; and a review of the literature of modern Italy will 
shew that the principle has held equally true in subsequent 
ages. Whether it be that Nature in Italy has supplied so 
many sources of enjoyment as to leave less scope and necessit 
for invention, or whether inventive genius is not the national 
excellence, we may always observe among the Italians the 
most lively sensibility to all that is beautiful, combined with 
great and refined powers of improving foreign resources, with- 
out any high natural faculty of invention. The literature of 
the Greeks, it is true, underwent no improvement in the hands 
of the Romans; but this is to be attributed to its supreme 
excellence: for in every other age the Italians have scarcely 
touched a province of literature which they have not im- 
roved, and if they have been largely indebted to mankind 
or their materials, the world is certainly not less indebted to 
them for the cultivation. Mr. Ginguené with.an ingenuous- 
ness which would do him credit, even if he were not a French- 
man, admits the obligations under which his countrymen lie 
to Boccaccio, for having wrought some of their obscurest and 
meagrest tales into the rich tissue of the Decameron: and if 
We would imitate his sincerity, we must gratefully acknow- 
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ledge how much many a master genius of our own land has in 
turn borrowed from Italian sources; and the Italians ma 
console themselves for deficiency in invention, when the 
reflect, that they have not only supplied the materials of some 
of the finest productions of our greatest poet, but have also 
modelled the taste and guided the sentiments of Spencer, 
Milton and Gray. 

Yet this constitutional want of a quality, apparently neces- 
sary to success in fiction, invention, a defect which has thrown 
the Italians so considerably on foreign stores, has been, in one 
respect, detrimental to the interests of their fictitious narra- 
tives. The philosophical use of fiction is to trace habits of 
sentiment and action; and on this account, the comedies of 
Aristophanes are a far more valuable relic of antiquity than 
those of Terence; beeause Aristophanes delineates character 
as it really existed in his age and country, while Terence 
attempted a picture of foreign manners, and of a distant age. 
The narrative writers of Italy, it is true, lay many of their 
scenes in their own country, and by the introduction of his- 
torical circumstances and real characters, often furnish us 
with a portrait of native manners; but almost every anecdote 
which deserves the name of a tale, has been derived to the 
Italians from India, Arabia, or those romantic tribes of the 
south of France, to whom, in some measure, Italy is indebted 
for the frame of the language of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccac- 
cio. These tales, although often adapted with great ingenuity, 
seldom so entirely lose their oriental or 
as to acquire the value of genuine Italian fictions: but if they 
do not aac accurately describe the manners of Italy, still 
they do those of periods, of whose modes of life and thinking 
we should derive little knowledge from other sources. 

With the tales of the Decameron, in substance at least, 
most readers are acquainted. Those who have not paid any 
attention to Italian sarc have generally met with them 
in translations, or in the more attractive habits in which they 
have been invested by Chaucer and Bryden. But with the 
other fabulists of Italy, English readers are not generally 80 
well acquainted ; especially with that extremely curious and 
ancient work, the “ Novellino,” or “‘ Cento Novelle Antiche,” 
the great fountain of Italian fiction. 

This great ocean, however, is itself but an assemblage of 
streams, most of which arise in the east. One, notwith- 
standing, regales us with an anecdote of King John of 
England; another is at least as old as the time of the 
biographer of Virgil, who is generally supposed to be Dona- 
tus: since we find there related of an ingenious Greek the 
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perspicacity which the grammarian attributes to the poet; 
and another gives us a version of Petronius’s Ephesian 
widow. Perhaps not one tale in the collectic’ is the inven- 
tion of the Italian writer, and if it were, it is seldom that it 
would reflect much credit on his imaginative powers. Some 
of these tales appear to be mere narrations of matters of fact, 
and never to have been designed in any other light than as 
a record for friends or families of what actually happened, 
and which, though interesting to those for whose perusal they 
seem to have been OE. have nothing to recommend 
them to the independent reader. This, indeed, seems to be 
the origin of the term “ Novella,” a small piece of news, or 
kind of table talk. The following will serve as a brief 
illustration :-— 
NOVELLA XLIV, 


“ The novel way in which a cavalier recommended himself to the 
lady he admired *. 


“ A certain knight was one day entreating a lady whom he 
loved to smile upon his wishes ; and among other delicate arguments 
which he pressed upon her, was that of his own superior wealth, 
elegance and accomplishments, especially when compared with the 
merits of her own liege lord, ‘ whose extreme ugliness, Madame,’ he 
continued, ‘ I think I need not insist upon.’ 


“ Her husband, who overheard this compliment from the place 
of his concealment, immediately replied, ‘ Pray, Sir, mend your 
own manners, and do not vilify other people.’ 

“ The name of the plain gentleman was Sicio di Val Buona; and 
Messer Rivicri da Calvoli that of the other.” 


Generally speaking, there is little enough intrinsic merit 
inthe Novelle Antiche, but, considered as what they certainly 
are, the rough material from which the greatest minds of 
Italy formed their most polished and symmetrical structures, 
they ought certainly to engage the attention both of the 
student of Italian fiction, rm, of all who watch with interest 
the developement of the human intellect, no less in nations 
than individuals. We will only inflict on our readers one 
more of these, on which Boccaccio has founded his third tale 
of the first day, and which we think the best of those which 
Mr. Roscoe has translated. 


NOVELLA LXXIlI. 


“ The Sultan being in want of money, endeavours to find means 
of extorting it from a Jew. 


® The suitor here mentioned was Messer Rivieri da Calvoli, of whom the 
greatest of ltaly’s poets makes mention, in the fourteenth canto of his Purgatorio : 
Questi é Rivier, questi é ‘| pregio e |’ onore 
Della Casa da Calveli, ove nullo 
Fatto é reda pei del suo va'ere. 
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. © The Sultan finding himself at a loss for money, was persuaded 
by some of his courtiers to seek occasion of quarrelling with a rich 
Jew, who had arrassed considerable wealth in his dominions. The 
Israelite was immediately summoned to appear before him, when the 


_ Sultan insisted 9 his informing him, which he believed to be 


the best creed in the world, flattering himself that if he should prefer 
that of Moses, he might inflict upon him a heavy fine; and if he 
should declare for Mahomet’s, he would accuse him of professi 
the Jewish, as he was known todo. But the wary Iraelite replied to 
the question in the following manner :—‘ You must know, great 
Sultan, there was once a father who had three sons, each of whom 
had frequently entreated him to bestow upom him a large diamond 
ring which he possessed, set round with other precious gems ; and 
each was so very pressing, that, desirous of obliging them all three, 
the father sent for a goldsmith to attend him without loss of time. 
‘Do you think,’ said the father, ‘ you could make me two rin 
exactly resembling this in appearance?’ which the goldsmith pro- 
mised, and equally well performed. No one being acquainted with 
his intentions, he sent. severally for each of the youths, presenting 
him, under promise of keeping it secret, with one of the rings, 
which each of them esteemed the real diamond, and no one knew 
the truth, except the father himself. And thus do I confess, bars 
Sultan, that neither do I pretend to know it, being unable to throw 
the least light upon a secret which is known only to the Father of all.’ 
The Sultan, on receiving this unexpected answer, had nothing fur- 
ther to urge ; and was compelled, for want of a reason to the contrary, 
to let the Jew go where he pleased.” 

From the Novel/e Antiche we advance to Boccaccio, the first 
great classic fabulist of Italy; and the English reader was 
never presented with him to less advantage than in the pre- 
sentone. This is no censure on Mr. Roscoe, for perhaps there 
does not exist in England the writer so generally well qualified 
to undertake the translation or illustration of any part of the 
prose literature, at least of Italy, as this gentleman. Asa 
translation, the work, probably, could not have been executed 
better; although doubts may be entertained as to the judi- 
ciousness of his selections; doubts which some would, 1 all 
cases, entertain, accordingly as they felt impressed by par- 
ticular passages ; and which, pte Be Mr. icecde was not 
bound to remove. But there are graces and amenities inhe- 
rent in the Italian fabulists, which, in translation, evaporate 
altogether; and Mr. Roscoe has only failed in conveying 
these, because, so far as past experience proves, it is not 
possible to preserve them in mere translation. The English 
reader, moreover, has become acquainted with these same 
stories through Shakspeare, Chaucer and Dryden: every one 
of which writers, so far as Englishmen may be allowed to 
pronounce, we consider to have outrivalled Boccaccio: and, 
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indeed, with respect to the first of these, there would, perhaps, 
be little doubt even among the Italians themselves. Mr. 
Roscoe has, therefore, much to contend with in the prejudices 
of those who have not cultivated an acquaintance with the 
Italian authors in their own language: but those who have 
will give him credit for the great diligence, fidelity and spirit, 
with which he has performed his task. 

The novelists selected for illustration beside Boccaccio, are 
Franco Sacchetti, Giovanni Fiorentino, Massuccio Salerni- 
tano, Sabadino degli Arienti, Luigi da Porto, Giovanni Brevio, 
Girolamo Parabosco, Marco Cademosto da Lodi, Giovambat- 
tisba Giraldi Cintio, Anton Francesco Grazzini, Machiavel, 
Ortensio Lando, Bernardo Lllicini, Alessandro Sozzini, Giovan 
Francesco Straparola, Matteo Bandello, Gentile Sermini, 
Agnolo Firenzuola, Pietro Fortini, Francesco Sansorrino, 
Anton Francesco Doni, Sebastiano Erizzo, Niccolo Granucci, 
Ascanio Mori da Ceno, Celio Malespini, Salvuccio Salvucci, 
an anonymous, but ancient writer, Majolino Bisaccioni, 
Michele Colombo, Scipione Bargagli, other anonymous 
authors, Giovanni Bottari, Albergati Capacelli, Francesco 
Soave, Gianfrancesco Altanesi, Count Lorenzo Magalotti, 
Carlo Lodoli, Domenico Maria Manni; another anonymous 
writer, Girolamo Padavani, Luigi Sanvitale, Count Carlo 
Gozzi, Luigi Bramieri, and Robustiano Gironi. This list 
comprizes a number of authors unknown to general readers, 
and many of whose productions possess very considerable 
excellence, and afford strong motives for improving their 
acquaintance. 

mong these, with the exception of Boccaccio, we think 
the best stories are to be found among the later novelists. 
Boccaccio did not confine himself to the object of the ancient 
novelists, which, as we have seen, appears to have been the 
simple commemoration of a fact often intrinsically unimpor- 
tant, but interesting to individuals connected with the actors. 
He saw that narrative productions, where they interested at 
all, engaged the mind powerfully and agreeably: and as 
me Fy the study of nature, often produce a landscape 
of greater beauty than any in actual existence, from a judi- 
cious combination, and a well regulated invention, he con- 
ceived that dry details of matters of fact might sometimes 
afford materials, which, by happy collocation, aided by a 
little imagination, might produce in all a higher degree. of 
leasure than before they had excited in the few. Boccaccio, 
owever, interwove,inehis stories much history, and much of 
what was then thought history; for many of the Novelle - 
Antiche were regarded m no humbler light, and a considerable 
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portion of Italian and other European history was then float. 
ing in a form equally irregular. But in Boccaccio there is 
more adroitness in combination than in the generality of his 
early imitators: and as far as may be judged without know- 
ing the full extent of his resources, he appears to have been 
gifted in a higher degree with invention. The later writers 
of Italy, partly, perhaps, from the loss of many of the anti- 
quated sources from which Boccaccio drew, and partly from 
clearer perceptions of the nature and advantages of inven- 
tion, greatly enriched and diversified their materials. The 
improved state of society and manners, circumstances which 
exercise an almost unlimited controul inthe province of fiction, 
conduced to this advancement; and in the time of Maga- 
lotti, the fruits of these combined influences are sufficiently 
evident. 

Among the earlier writers, however, is to be found much 
of great and obvious excellence, and much for which we, as 
Englishmen, ought to be particularly grateful. The tale of 
Masuccio, which was afterwards wrought by da Porto into 
that exquisite narrative “the novel of Juliet,” from which 
our own great poet has borrowed one of the most luxunant 
effusions of his muse, is among this number; and to the tale of 
Saturnine, among those by Giovanni, the Florentine, we owe 
much of the plot of “ the Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

We shall conclude by extracting one short novel, asit would 
be injustice to abridge the longer. Although written before 
the time of — it has much of the character of the 
more modern tales :— 

Sozzinis Seconp Novet. 

Scacazzone returning one day from Rome, found himself, 
when within a short distance of Sienna, without cash enough 
to purchase a dinner. But resolving not to go without one 
if he could avoid it, he very quietly walked into the nearest 
inn, and, appearing quite a stranger, he demanded a room in 
which to dine alone. He next ordered whatever he considered 
most likely to prove agreeable to himself, without in the least 
sparing his purse, as the good host believed, and eat [ate] 
and drank every thing of the best. When he had at length 
finished his wine, aia refreshed himself with a short nap, for 
his journey, he rang the bell, and, with a very unconcerned 
air, asked the waiter for his bill. This being handed to him, 
“ Waiter,” he cried, “can you tell me anything relating to 
the laws of this place ’’—* O yes, signor, I dare say ;” for a 
waiter is never at a loss.—* For instance,” continued Sca- 
cazzone, “ what does a man forfeit by killing another ?”— 
“ His life, signor, certainly,” said the waiter—* But if he 
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only wounds another badly, not mortally, what then?’— 
“ Then,” returned the waiter, “as it may happen, accordin 

to the nature of the provocation and the injury.”——“ An 

lastly,” continued the guest, “if you only deal a fellow a 
sound box upon the ear, what do you pay for that ?”—* For 
that,” echoed the waiter, “ itis here about 10 livres, signor, 
no more.”’— Then send your master to me,” cried Scacaz- 
zone, “ be quick, be gone!” Upon the good host’s appear- 
ance, his wily guest conducted himself in such a manner, 
uttering such accusations against extortions, such threats, 
and such vile aspersions upon his host’s house, that on Sca- 
cazzone purposely bringing their heads pretty close in con- 
tact, the landlord, unable longer to bear his taunts, lent him 
rather a severe cuff. “1 am truly obliged to you,” cried the 
happy Scacazzone, taking him by the hand, “ this is all I 
wanted with you; truly obliged to you my good host, and 
will thank you for the change. Your bill here is eight livres, 
and the fine upon your assault is ten; however, if you will 
have the goodness to pay the difference to the waiter, as 


I find I shall reach the city very pleasantly. before evening, 
it will be quite nght.” ' 


Art. V.—The Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on board His 
Majesty’s Ships deiiiasan. Bristol, and Royal Oak. Anno 
1675 to 1679. Now first published from the Original MS. 
8vo. go7pp. 12s. Knight. 1825. 


Tuts is an admirable specimen of the manners of the times 
to which it relates; and there is a frankness and honesty 
about the reverend journalist, which, in spite of an attach- 
ment to certain secularities and creative comforts which he is 
b no means solicitous to conceal, and which doubtless, even 
ithe had been so, would have peeped out, in spite of any at- 
tempt at dissimulation, render him quite as good company 
to his readers as he appears to have been to bis captain, and 
most probably gave him far greater influence as chaplain of 
aman of war, than could have been attained by the crabbed 
and ascetic habits of a water-drinking puritan. 

The manuscript from which this Diary is printed is said to 
have been in the possession of a respectable Warwickshire 
family for more than a century. As might be supposed, the 
particulars of the biography of its writer, which can now be 
collected, are but few and scanty, and many of them must be 
gleaned from the little volume itself. In his early years, 
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Mr. Teonge appears to have served the Royal cause during: 
the troubles of the great Rebellion ; and prior to 1670, to have 

been instituted to the Rectory of Alcester, in the county of 
Warwick. On the 7th June, in the last-named year, he was 

presented to the adjoining small ed of Spernall. Five 

years afterwards he vacated Alcester, and undertook his first 

voyage, being driven from his home by a narrowness of cir- 

cumstances, which nothing less than the unclouded sunshine 

of a benevolent and chearful temper could have prevented 

from casting ‘a gloom over his declining years. This ger 

dition engaged him for eighteen months, and a second but 

little short of the same time. A few years after his final 

return home, he lost both his wife and eldest son, and on the 

demise of the last, he succeeded him in the Vicarage of 
Coughton. In 1686, he married once more; and “ his life 

of enterprize, wandering and poverty, though not unmixed 

with enjoyment, was at length closed on the 21st of March 

1690,” when he is supposed to have been between 70 and 80 

years of age. 

It was in May 1675, that Mr. Teonge was entered as 
Chaplain on board His Majesty’s frigate Assistance, of 56 
guns, commanded by Captain William Houlding, forming 
one of a numerous fleet despatched under the orders of Sir 
John Narborough, to chastise the Dey of Tripoli, whose 
corsairs had committed great outrages on the English trade. 
Mr. Teonge rode to London from Spernall on a slow-footed 
and lean mare. His viatica were rather more money in his scrip 
than sufficed to convey him to his journey’s end, an old coat 
and breeches both of the same date, and a leathern doublet, 
which probably exceeded these in longevity, since the precise 
date, nine years of age, is specified. Five shillings, which he 
borrowed of his landlady, added to five more of his own, 
redeemed a cloak lying in pawn, which was immediately 
repawned for four times that sum; his saddle, bridle, boots, 
spurs, and lean mare, brought in 26 shillings more; and out 
of this unusual wealth he paid his quarters, and purchased @ 
bed, pillow, blankets and rug, for a guinea. By this fullness 
of his purse, he was so overjoyed, that, on coming aboard in 
Long Reach, he drank part of three bowls of punch, a liquor 
somewhat “ strange” to him, and which assisted at bed time 
in putting his cabin out of order, so “ that when I thought 
to tind my pillow on the topp, I found it slipt betweene the 
coards, and under the bed.” 

Off Deal Beach a boat was overturned, and two men were 


drowned ; one of them, upon whose head and neck the boat 
had pressed a considerable time, was at length hauled out, and 
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jis body thrown for dead on the shingles. A traveller “ in 
very poore cloathes,” who was accidentally drawn with many 
others to the spot, immediately pulled out his knife and 
sheath, and having formed the last of these into a pipe, by 
cutting off its lower end, he found admission for it, and blew 
into the corpse with all his force till he was tited, and then 

ve it to others to do the same. In half an hour’s:time 
the dead man was restored to life, by the anticipation of the 
plans of the Humane Society. : 

While in the Downs, orders arrived for sailing, and the 
obedience to them is thus graphically described. 


« And now you may see our mornefull ladys singing lacrima, or 
loath to depart; whilst our trumpets sownd—Mayds where are your 
harts, &c. Our noble Capt. (though much bent on the preparation 
for his voyage,) yet might you see his hart full of trouble to part 
from his lady and his sonn and heire; whoe though so younge, yet 
with his mayd to leade him by his dading sleeves, would he goe from 
nto gun, and put his fingar to the britch of the gun, and cry 
; whilst the mother, like a woman of greate discretion, seemes 
no whit troubled, that her husband might be the lesse so. But our 
lieutenant’s wife was like weeping Rachell, or mornefull. Niobe; as 
also was the boatswaines wife: indeede all of them like the turtle- 
doves, or young pigeons, true emblems of mourning. Only our 
master’s wife, of a more masculine spirit, or rather a virago, lays no 
such grieve to her hart ; only, like one that hath eaten mustard, her 
eyes are a little redd. Sivaws To 

“ And now being sayling out of the Downes about 4 of the 
clock accompanyd with the & io, [Scipio] the Smyrna merchant ; 
and the Mary, a Maligo [Malaga man; wee are bade good speede 
with guns from every ship there; whilst wee thank each ship in the 
same language. Our Capt. intended to set the women all on shoare 
at Deale; but finding no convenience there of a coatch, he 
them to Dover. About 10 at night (haveing beene hindred by 
as some men as wee went alonge) wee cam to an anchor in 

ver roade; where rod severall merchants at anchor, when we 
nigh in; but, for feare of our pressing their men, stole away in the 
t. 

“ The sunn riseing gives us a full view of Dover Castle, cituate 
80 on a hill, and with severall other conveniencys, that it commands 
all aboute that is within its reach boath by sea and land, and itselfe 
Is 

‘4 towne (formerly famouse for trading, with many tall ships 
belonging to her, but now haveing lost it, is much impoverished) 
lyes in a deepe bay, in a halfe-moone, incompassed with steepe hills 
on boath syds; and, to prevent invasion, is fortifyed with 3 severall 
block-houses, commaunded by 3 severall commanders; so that a 
boate cannot pas without leave from these. By 6 in the morning all 
our ladys are sent on shoare in our pinnace ; whose weeping eys 
bedewed the very sids of the ship, as they went over into the boate, 
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and seemed to have chosen (might they have had their will) rather 
to have stuck to the syds of the ship like the barnacles, or shell-fish, 
then to have parted from us. But they were no sooner out of gi 


but they were more merry; and I could tell with whom too, were 
I so minded. 


* As soone as the boate was put off from the ship, wee honour 
their departure with 3 cheeres, 7 gunns, and our trumpetts sounding. 
They in the interim (as farr as they could see us, holding up ther 
beni with Eola, saying Vale longum !) doe close the devotions not 
as of olde the hethens used—Du Deeg; omnes, &c. ! but Father, 
Sonn, and Holy Ghost, be with you all! But soone forget us. Now 
haveing done with our Dalilahs or Myrmidons, and our pinnace bei 


com againe from shoare, wee hoyst up our maine sayle, &c. and make 
way as fast as wee can.” P. 12. 


And now every week, to the worthy chaplain’s great con- 
tent, is finished with wine and bowles of punch, which he 
carefully enters in his note-book. Off the Rock of Lisbon, 
the noble Captain Houlding feasted the officers with the 
following good fare: ‘“ Four excellent hens, and a piece of 
pork, boiled in a dish; a giggett of excellent mutton and 
turnips; a piece of beefe, of eight ribbs, well seasoned and 
roasted ; and a couple of very fat greene geese; last of all, 
a greate Chesshyre cheese.” “ His liquors were answerable; 
viz. Canary, Sherry, Renish, Clarett, whyte wine, syder, ale, 
beare, all of the best sort; and punch, like ditch water.” But 
this is nothing to the chear with which he meets a tittle 
onward at Tangear, from Captain Charles Daniell. We 


preserve the name of this Nasidrane, from a fellow feeling of 
gratitude for his hospitality. 


“ There the doctor and I (desyring to see the fort) were invited 
into a fayre roome by Captaine Charles Daniell himselfe, and 
noblely entertayned, after he had shewed us the strength of his 
fort. 

« Where first of all he gave us a crust of excellent bread and 
two bottles of claret, then tooke us into his gardens, which lye 
clearely round about the fort, and shadowed with an arboure of 
vines of all sorts, and of his owne planting. Where he hath also 
all sorts of sweete herbes and flowers, and all manner of garden 
stuff; with strawburys and mellons of all sorts, and fruit trees 
of his own planting. Here wee drank severall bottells of wine 
After this he took us into his sellar, where he feasted us with rost 
beife cold, Westfalia polony pudding, parmezant; gave us cucum- 
bers, musk-mellons, salletts, and a reive of Spanish onions as 
as my thigh; stowed us with good wine; and then, loath to let us 
goe, he sent one of his corporalls with us to see us safe to our 
pinnace. Such a harty entertaynment I never saw before from & 


meare stranger; nor never shall againe till I returne to the prince 
like Capt. Daniell.” P. 32. 
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« Giblettore” is described as a very high rock, and a place 
of great strength, with a fair haven; the summit of which 
was, at that time, occupied by a pilgrim, whose employment 
consisted in giving notice to the town and castle below of 
the number of ships which he could discover coming either 
way, by hanging out balls. ‘ Aligant,” also, was in posses- 
sion of an impregnable castle, accessible only by ey 

th. When the Moors were driven out of the town by the 
cies. 6,000 of the fugitives maintained this castle till, 
by fatigue and disease, they were reduced to one man only. 
By laying several trains of powder leading to different parts 
of, the castle, this extraordinary man was able to fire as many 
guns as he pleased, either at once or together, and by his 
vigilance and courage, he deceived the Spaniards into a 
belief that the fort was defended by a large garrison, and 
protracted his defence for more than a year after all his com- 
panions were dead, and then made very advantageous terms 
for his surrender. It is but just to add, that this marvellous 
narrative appears to de sa upon tradition only, since no 
trace of it is to be found in the Spanish histories. 

Aligant, moreover, is distinguished by another romantic 
beovetidl of a personage who, in various annals, has not often, 
we believe, been noticed by his poetical agnoman. | 


“ Sir Orlando Furioso being by the multitude of Moores driven 
betweene these mountaines (which are a woonderful height, and 
very steepe,) and the sea with -+his army, and being there shutt u 
betweene the impassible hills and the sea, he makes a spech pera 
ing to the occasion; and (when as the Moores lay in that narrow 
passage betweene the hills and the sea, so that he could by no 


means force a passage that way, and intended to starve him and his 
army there,) hee with his men clambers up those craggy rocks, as 
high as he could possibly go; and then (with what tooles he had) 
hewed his way through the topp of those rocks, through which pas- 


sage he and his army escapes ; and fell upon his enemys unawares to 
their greate damage.” P. 40. 


On the 10th of August, the fleet came within musket shot 
of the walls of Tripoli, where it continued cruising till the 
middle of September; the Assistance, in company with two 
other ships, was then ordered to pursue two Turkish vessels 
which had escaped out of the harbour, as far as “ the 
Arches ;” and afterwards to rendezvous on “ Scandaroond.” 
The Ionian islands appear to have delighted Mr. Teonge in 
his passage, and he expands much of his academical learning 
in a geographical description of Greece; but this fit of 
erudition soon passes away, and he falls naturally again into 

OWN merry views. 
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« A brave gale all night, which brought us this morning neare 
Candia, to a small iland called Goza, and another a little more east. 
ward, called Anti-Goza. More myrth at dinner this day then ever 
since wee cam on board. The wind blew very hard, and wee had to 
dinner a rump of Zante beife, a little salted and well roasted... When 
it was brought in to the cabin and set on the table, (that is, on the 
floore, for it could not stand on the table for the ship’s tossing,) our 
Captaine sent for the Master, Mr. Fogg, and Mr. Davis, to dine with 
him selfe and my selfe, and the Lieuetenant, and the Pursor. ‘And 
wee all sat closse round about the beif, som securing themselves 
from slurring by setting their feete against the table, which was fast 
tyd downe. The Lieuetenant set his feete against the bedd, and the 
Captaine set his back against a chayre which stood by the syd of the 
ship. Severall tumbles wee had, wee and our plates, and our knives 
slurred oft together. Our liquor was white rubola, admirable good, 
We had also a couple of fatt pullets; and whilst we were eating of 
them, a sea cam, and forced into the cabin through the chinks of a 
port hole, which by lookeing behind me I just discovered when the 
water was coming wnder mee. I soone got up, and no whitt wett; 
but all the rest were well washed, and got up as fast as the could, 
and laughed on at the other. Wee dranke the King’s and Duke's 
healths, and all our wives particularly.” P. 78. 


Arrived at Scanderoond, Mr. Teonge, and the chief officers, 
were entertained by the British Consul with “ a prince-like 
dinner ;” and in conformity with one of the mad whims of 
the bons compagnons of the day, “every health that wee 
dranke, every man broke the glasse he drank in; so that 
before night wee had destroyed a whole chest of pure Venice 

lasses.” 

Scanderoond or Alexandretta, is the port of Aleppo, built 
by Alexander to commemorate his victory over Darius, in 
the Pyle Cilicia. Inits neighbourhood stands an old brick 
castle which, not long oe Mr. Teonge’s visit, one of 
the Gaws began to repair and fortify. The Grand Signor, it 
appears, has a mortal aversion to private military architec- 
ture, and as the surest mode of ‘stopping the progress 


the new ravelins and bastions, he sent for their projector's 
head. 


“ The headsman that was sent for this Gaw’s head, had com- 
maund to bring four other Gaws’ heads also, which order he. exe- 
cuted; but going over the plaines of Antioch, he had accidentally 
lost on of them: he knowing not what course to take, (knowinge alse 
that his owne head must goe for that which he had carelessly lost,) 
did in his jurny lite of a poore Arabian, who had a lawdible black 
beard; the headsman makes no more a doe, but strangles the man, 
and takes of the skine of his head and face, and stuffs it with cot- 
ton, (which is their way of beheadding, and they do it so 7 
that the very countenance and complexion of the man remaine 
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firmie,) and brought it amonge the rest, and it passed currant. The 
heads-man himselfe tolde mee this sam story at Aleppo.” P. 107. 


‘ Christmas-day was celebrated with becoming festivity off 
the cost of Candia. . 


* « At 4 in the morning our trumpeters all doe flatt their trumpets, 
and begin at our Captain’s cabin, and thence to all the officers’ and 
tlemen’s cabins; playing a levite at each cabine doore, and bid- 
Sing good morrow, wishing a merry Chrismas, After they goe to 
their station, viz. on the poope, and sound 3 levitts in honour of the 
‘morning. At 10 wee goe to prayers and sermon; text, Zacc. ix. 9. 
Our Captaine had all his officers and gentlemen to dinner with him, 
where wee had excellent good fayre: a ribb of beife, plumb-pud- 
dings, minct pyes, &c. and ‘plenty of good wines of severall sorts ; 
_ dranke healths to the King, to our wives and friends ; and ended the 
day with much civill m 


_ (26.)—Summer weather: I preacht a sermon ; text, Jobe’s sonns 
feast.” P. 127. | 
_ After this they do not appear to have had any extraordinary 
cheer, till a visit from some sea friends on the 4th of February, 
tried the strength of Captain Houlding’s larder; and who 
shall venture to deny its excellence? ‘“ Wee had a gallant 
baked pudding, an excellent legg of porke and solliflewess: 
an excellent dish made of piggs’ petti-toes, 2 rosted piggs, 
on turkey-cock, a rosted hogg’s Seed, 3 ducks, a dish of 
typrus birds, .and pistachoes and dates together, and store 
of good wines.” We think we see the worthy chaplain satur 
alison, and hastening to commit to paper this catalogue 
raisonné of delicacies! How far he considered the enjoyment 
of them, one full half of his professional duty may be de- 
termined from the following entry :—‘ (Feb. 27) I preacht a 
sermon, Wee had at dinner, a dish of greene beanes and 
pease brought from Malta.” : 
On the qth of March 1675-6, the Assistance once again 
joined its comrades before Tripoli. Within the walls of that 
city were the King of Tunis and his Queen; “ his name is 
Hopsiby, and ’tis related that he hath 700 concubines.” He 
was negotiating a peace between the English and the Dey of | 
Tripoli, to which the latter was sufficiently well inclined to 
accede, in consequence of Sir John Narborough’s continued 
successes. The terms were very honourable to the block- 
aders; the Tripolese agreed to pay 80,000 ewe of eight, to 
release all slaves belonging to the Crown of England, and to 
permit the ransom of four merchants of Leghorn and a Knight 
of Malta; “and this did bite sore, for betweene the Maltees 
and the Turks this is their absolute law, that whosoever of, 
them is taken in actuall armes is never to be ransumed.” 
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After the gestae of this Treaty, the Assistance sailed 
again for Scanderoond. On entering the port, Mr. Teonge 
accompanied his Captain overland to Aleppo. The caravan 
to which they joined themselves amounted to about 600 per 
sons, all ft and escorted by 60 soldiers. - The first might 
of this tour of pleasure had very few agrémens. 

‘* The Captaine and I have a tent piched over us; an old Turk 
carpett spread under, and a rowle of matting layd to lay our he 
on. But what with the fleas and lyce that were in that carpett, and 
the froggs that were croakeing all about us, as also the hooteing of: 
the jack-calls, I could not sleepe on winke, but wee sat up and drank 
wine and brandee, of which wee brought good store with us; and 
there I did eat polloe with the Turkes.” P. 153. 


An Arabian lady, whom they met on the road, seems to 
have astonished, and perhaps frightened the good Chaplain. 
She was tall, slender, “ sworfy,” and thin faced. She had 
nothing on buta thin loose garment, and a girdle. She wore 
a ring in her left nostril, hanging below her bottom lip; also 
globes, as big as tennis balls, hanging from her ears as low 
as her yellow bosom; and gold chain on her wrists and 
ancles; her nails were dyed red; her lips blue; and her body, 
which she was no what anxious to conceal, was coloured 
like strawberry leaves. “ The rest of the women were all 
alike for their painting in all places, but farr fowler.” 
Neither party appears to have admired the other, and the 
strangers made haste to get to their horses. | 

At Aleppo, they encountered many English, who received 
them magnificently. At one house they found two Dut¢h- 
men, who had just come up from Jerusalem, and who, from 
a motive of convenience in travelling, in order that th 
might look more like Turks, had permitted their beards to 
grow. On going to the barber at Aleppo, in order to ‘dis- 
encumber themselves, he refused the office, saying, “ God 
forbid that he should do such a foul thine as that was, to 
cut such beards;” and asking what affront they had received, 
which should induce them to give up. their shaggy honours. 
On their persisting, he called in two Turks as witnesses, and 
very unwillingly proceeded in his work. When he had 
finished, the Dutchmen were nota little alarmed at the pro- 
bable imposition of a fine, for they learried that about a month 
before a Frank had been mulcted 100 dollars for cropping his 
horses ears. An unanswerable question we put to the 
offenders: “ Are you wiser than God Allmighty?” 4 

The English Consul one day gave them an entertainment, 
which, as a mark of great honour, is noted as below Uieris 
mapusculis 
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“® A DISH OP TURKEYS. A DISH OF TARTS. 
A PLATE OF SAUCEAGES. 
- 4 DISH OF GELLYS. A DISH OF GAMMONS 
I EGG 
“J AND TONGS. 


A DISH OF GEESE, A PLATE OF ANCHOVIES. A DISH OF BISCOTTS. 


A DISH OF HENS. A PLATE OF ANCHOVIES. A VENISON PASTY. 


A DISH OF BISCOTTS. A DISH OF GREEN GEESE. 
A GREAT DISH WITH A PYRAMID 
OF MARCHPANE. 
A DISH OF TARTS. A DISH OF HENS. 
A DISH OF HARTICHOCKS. 
A PASTY. A DISH OF MARCHPANE 
A DISH OF SAUCEAGES. IN CAKES. 
A DISH OF GAMMONS. A DISH OF BISCOTT. 
A PLABE OF HERRINGS. 
A DISH OF GEESE. | A DISH OF TURKEYS. 
A PLATE OF ANCHOVIES. - 
A DISH OF MARCHPANE. A PASTY. 
A DISH OF HENS. A DISH OF GELLYS. 
A PYMAMID OF MARCHPANE. 
A DISH OF BISCOTT. DISH OF GAMMONS. 
P, 162. 
Mr. Ivatt and Mr. Delew invited them to “ greate plenty 
of good canary ;” which was no small rarity, since it all 
came from England. Mr. Browne gave them a banquet, at 
a table 24 yards in length, on which were placed 100 dishes, 
besides cheese and sweetmeats, as close together as possible. 
Here they drank parting healths till many could drink no 
longer ; but their hope of parting was not to be gratified as 
soon as they expected, for in the evening they were surprized 
by a command of the magistrates not to stir from the city. 
On the next day, as a me astime to lighten their deten- 
tion, Mr. Teonge was instal “ Knight of the Mallhue,. or 
Valley of Salt, b the Consul. A dispensation from visiting 
the Valley ene first voted, on account of his present 
confinement, 


“ Then taking into my mouth som salt from the poynt of the 
sword, which was in lew of a bitt of the mould of the Vally, which 
had I beene there I should haye taken from the sword’s poynt into 
my mouth, which was as bad as salt could be, I kneeld downe ;.the 
Consull takes the sword in his hand, (but it had no hilt on it, yet 
Was it, as they tell you, King David's sword ;) and then brandishing 
it over his head g times, and lookeing bigg awhile, at last with a 
more wild countenance, he pronounces these ensuing words: _ 

_ Thou hardy wite, I dubb thee Knight : 
With this blade: 
Rise up Sir H. T., Knight of the Malhue 
As good as er, made. 
2 
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«“ Then I riseing up, and kissing the sword with a greate deal of 
gravity, doe make loe obesance to all the company, and give them 
all thanks ; after which the Chawes first reads these ensuing verses 
alowd to me, and after presents them fayre written unto me. 

‘« Now heare what y'are oblidg’d to doe, 
Your noble Knights of the Mallhue. 
Or as som others please to call't, 
Brave Knights of the Vally of Sallt. 
First you must love, and help each other, 
With the affection of a brother. 
or wrath must not appeare 
To have a motion in your spheare. 
But meeke as lambs, or sheepe, or wether ; 
So you must love and live together. 
From virtue let not ought intice, 
Or steale your minds. _ Eschew all vice. 
Be to all pleasing, gentle, kinde, 
Brave symptoms of a knight-like mind. 
You must indeavour to redresse, 
All that’s amisse. And if distresse 
On brother, widdow, wife, or mayd 
Fall, you must stand up to their ayd. 
Your promises to all these rights, 
You must performe as you are Knights. 


“ These are the orders to be observed by the noble Knights of 
the Malhue or Vally of Salt, which is 20 miles beyond Aleppe. 
Dated May 16, 1676.” P, 167. 


After the ceremony, the Consul, in great state, visited the 
Cadi, to inquire the cause of his order. He was received 
with much honour, was presented with chocolate, and had his, 
beard perfumed. A miserable Turk mean time was produced, 
who was ready to swear (though, as Mr. Teonge declares, he) 
would have sworn to a very lie) that the English were ac- 
cessary to the capture of a Turkish vessel by the Maltese. 
His oath was not received, and the Cadi gave them permission 
to depart, which, however, he revoked in the afternoon. ‘The 
Consul renewed his appeal on the following morning to'the 
chief Governors of the city, and assured them, that’ unless he. 
received immediate redress (since he held the falsé imprison-_ 
ment to be an affront to himself and the nation which he repre-. 
sented) that he would proceed instantly to Conntanking ise 
and lay his grievance at the foot of the Grand Signor,; The» 
Turk still impudently persisted in his charge, when: for 
tunately, in the very heat of the discourse, the Consul :fe+" 
ceived a packet from Constantinople, which he commanded ' 
to be opened. It contained a firman, establishing all the 
privileges of the English in their fullest extent. The mags- 
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trate, on hearing it read, looked very dejectedly, and decreed 
the freedom of the officers, without demanding any fee for 
their release. “ The order,” they said, “is good, and must 
be observed by our heads,” and making each a bow, they 
dismissed them. 

Mr. Teonge describes Aleppo as a very ancient city. Its 
appearance at a distance is almost white, from the housetops 
being covered with tarras; hence its name, for halep in 
Arabic signifies milk. It is encircled by a decayed wall; 
the streets are very narrow, full of corners and turnings, and 
the buildings, though stately, for the most part in bad re- 
pair. No woman must enter into a mosque; the Turks call 
them “ uncleane cretures, made only for the use of man, 
and doe defyle the moskues by their coming in, as much as a 
christian. doth,” a position which we are by no means in- 
clined to combat. The women are celebrated for their 
intrigues, and are described to be particularly fond of the 
English. To refuse an invitation from them would be to 
encounter a certain peril of life. 

On the first night of his return with the caravan, Mr. 
Teonge slept on the bare side of a hill, cold and comfortless. 
He got but a small nap and awaked quickly, ‘“ and opening 
ny eyes I was almost frited, for the ayre was full of sparkes 
of fyre ... Then I perceived they danced all about; at 
which considering, I found them to be a kind of gnat with 
a tayle like a glow-worm.” 

_“ A little farther from hence, I (being the next to our janizary, 
whoe was the fore most of all the company,) heard him speake 
strange words to him selfe, and clapt his sturrups to his horse, and 
charged: his pyke towards the ground, and galloped forward. I 
followed him, and looking before him, I saw a greate setpent, as 
thick as the middle of an ordinary man; his colour was like blew 
shineing armour, and his back and syds and head seemed all 
rugged. He went away toa brake of bushes which were not above 
10 yards then.from him, and made but small hast, as if he did not 
much care to goe, or stay; lifting up his head a great deale higher 
then his body, .and his tayle higher then that, and turned in, like a 
y-hound’s when he stands at gaze; and so he went off, openi 
mouth very wide, and chopping his white teeth. together, an 
wy mto a greate hollow hole, which went in under a shelf of a 

- He was at least four yards longe as he walked. There were 
many bones lay there abouts, all broken in pieces; som of them 
might be easily deserned to be of men or women, and som of 
sheep, and of séverall other cretures. And this place of his 
aboade was on a plaine, and in the midst of the roade way.” P. 183. 

Musquitoes, wild swine, and getter, Seiia deprived him 
of sleep on the following night; nevertheless he got safe on 
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board once more, where, not less to his consternation, he. 
was hailed by a cricket and a death-watch. “ Deus vortat 
bene,” he ie Bstaer with much ardour and piety. His fears, 
however, were vain; after some hazard in a storm he an- 
chored, on the 25th of October, in Falmouth roads, and on 
the 17th of the following month he left “ the rottonest 
frigate that ever came to England.” 

y the first voyage, Mr.'Teonge informs us he “ gott a 
good summ of monys,” and frankly adds, that he “ spent 
greate part of it;” on which account he wisely resolved “ to 
make another voyage, with a full intention to keepe what he 
could gett. Accordingly, after supping with his son George 
off “ a shoulder of mutton, a most excellent pike stewed and 
another fryed,” he set off for London in April 1678, havi 
engaged with Captain Antony Langston, who was nial 
a ship for Virginia. On his arrival— 


“ Qur noble Captaine made my son Thomas a waterman, and 
tooke him and my selfe with him to White-hall, where (after a little 
stay in the long gallery) our Capt. cam to mee and told mee | 
should kisse his Majesty's hand. He had no sooner sayd so but the 
King cam out; my Capt. presented mee to the King, saying, An't 
please your Majesty, this gentleman is an old cavalier, and my 
chaplen. I kneeled downe; he gave me his hand. I kist it, and 
said, wet God blesse your Majesty! He answered, God blesse 
you boath together! twice; and walked alonge the gallery his 
woonted large pace.” P. 232. 

This condescension of the King prepared the good Chaplain 
with a right loyal appetite for the 29th of May, on which 
festival he regaled on “ an excellent sallett oF eggs, a fil 
lett of veal roasted, a grand dish of maccarell, to gh large 
lobster . . . all washt down with good Marget ale, March 
beere, and best of all, a good boule of punch.” : 

The desire which he felt to visit the West was disappointed; 
for Captain Langston was countermanded to the Mediterre- 
nean. Nothing remarkable occurred till Mr. Teonge arrived 
at Spithead, where, on the 15th of September—er quovis 
ligno fit Mercurius—he “ preached a sermon on the word 
Our.” 

In spite of his eccentricities, we always feel an affection 
and admiration for the gallant and romantic Earl of Peter- 
borough, and we never turn to Carleton’s Memoirs without 
ranking him with the Black Prince and the Bayards. We 
regret that he does not appear in bright colours in the fol 
lowing httle story. Mr. el had been employed on 
somewhat unspiritual work (if Bishop Watson will permit Us 
so to say). “ Now I began to make cartridges for the Cap- 
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tain’s guns,” and probably had caught cold, for on Saturday 
night we. find that he took a sudorific. Lord Mordaunt 
rwards Earl of Peterborough) who was on board, 

“ Taking occasion by my not being very well, would have preacht, 
and askt the Captain’s leave last night, and to that intent sate up till 
4in the morning to compose his speech, and intended to have Mr. 
Norwood to sing the psalme. All this I myselfe heard in agitation; 
and resolving to prevent him, I got up in the morning before I should 
have aie, Bad r had respect to my owne health, and cam into the 

te cabin, where I found the zealous Lord with our Captaine, 
whom I did so handle in a smart and short discourse, that he went out 
of the cabin in greate wrath. In the afternoone he set on of the car- 
pentars crewe to woorke about his cabin; and I being acquainted | 
with it, did by my Captaine’s order discharge the woorke man, and he 
left woorking; at which the Reverent Lord was so vexed, that he 
borrowed a hammar, and busyed himselfe all that day in nayling up 
his hangings ; but being done on the sabbaoth day, and also when 
there was no necessity, I hope the woorke will not be long lived. 
From that day he loved neyther mee nor the Captaine. No prayers, 
for discontent.” P. 261. | 


The transaction speaks highly for Mr. Teonge’s proper 
sense of the dignity of his profession. 

Once again, a visit from some Captains in company fur- 
nishes a carte of the entertainment. ‘ Wee had an achbone 
of good beife and cabidge, a hinder quarter of mutton and 
turnips, a hogg’s head and haslett roasted, three tarts, three 
plates of apples, and two excellent sorts of cheese.” 

Christmas-day, alas! brought with it disappointment. 


“ Wee had not so greate a dinner as was intended, for the whole 
fleete being in this harbour, beife could not be gott. Yet wee had to 
dinner, an excellent rice pudding in a greate charger, a speciall peice 
of Martinmas English beife, aie a neat’s tounge, and good cabbige, 
a charger full of excellent fresh fish fryde, a douzen of wood-cocks in 
a pye, which cost: 15d., a couple of good henns roasted, 3 sorts of 
cheese; and last of all, a greate charger full of blew figgs, almonds, 
and raysings, and wine and punch gallore, and a douzen of English 
pippens.” P. 269. 
» Soon after an exchange of ships took place. In conse- 
quence of the Admiral’s vessel not prenitg seaworthy he 
removed into Captain Langston’s ship, the Bristol, and Ca 
tain Langston took possession of the Royall Oal:e, “ a stately 
and of great force.” 

»// Off. Pert: Mahon two of the officers quarrelled, and we 
have seldom heard, in any statement, countersigned by se- 
conds and surgeons, a. juster account of a duel than 1s con- 
‘tamed in the following words; ‘* Collyer and Coolen went 
to fight, but were leath to hart one the other, and so came 
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back, like two fooles, well drunken.” The Duke of Grafton, 
(at that time serving under Sir John Narborough in the fleet, 
“ to see fashons,” althouglr he held the distinguished place 
of one of the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral,) was equally bloodless, celebrated a mock 
fight with great diligence and courage, | 

The remainder of this cruise has nothing to attract atten- 
tion: it closed in June 1679, and appears, from the number 
of deaths, to have been not a little unhealthy ; among them 
were those of the Lieutenant of the Royal Oake and Captain 
Langston himself. We subjoin the Epitaphs with which 


Mr. Teonge distinguished them, as specimens of his scholar- 
ship and poetical abilities. 


* Fortis in hoc tumulo Gutitetmus New jacet, Anglus, 
Hectoriasque manus, a leonis habens. 

_ Nobilis hic natu; fortuna splendidus ; ultro 
Dispergens liberé ; cuique benigmus erat : 

Divinare licet nunc hujus Religionem ; 
Proh dolor! huic puppis vix habet ulla parem. 
Hlenricus TEONGE. 
AnTONIUS LANGSTON meestissimus hoc uit ; 
December 28, 1678.” P. 281, 


Epitapn. | 
Awronius Lancston Generosus (proh dolor lle 
Quem nemo potuit vincere, morte jacet. 
Obiit decimo nono die Martij, paulo post deci- 
mam horam vesp’tinam. An: D’m® 1678-9. 
In Obitum ejus Carmen Funebre. 
“ Non tibi luce quies, nec erat tibi tempore noctis ; 
Dura fuit pariter nox, et amara dies. 
Lux tibi Christus adest (peccati nocte relicta,) 
Nec dolor ullus erit, sed sine fine quies. 


Pro terris ceelum ; post luctus gaudia nactus : 
Ossa tegit fluctus ; spiritus astra petit. 
Vita beata satis, dum vix'ti vivere Christo ; 
Sed summo melior vivere vita Deo. 
Cur tristes decorent lacryme tua funera? Dormis 
~ In Domino, dum te litua clara vocet. — 
Dulce jugum Domini est patienter ferre; tulisti, 
- Euge, ferox cessat pugna ; corona manet.” 
was the day, and bitter was the night, 
And boath were tedious, cause th 


nes were stronge ; 
Now Christ is come, and brings to thee his light, 
Dispelling sinn’s dark night, though that were | : 
_ Now neyther griefe torments, nor pains o > 
Now rest is come; such rest as bath no end. 
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Now. hast thou heaven for earth: O happy change! 
For griefe thou now ay-lasting joys hast gott, 
Thy soule amidst the blessed troops doth rainge, 
Although thy bones in boystrous billows rott. 
~~ Happy thy life, whoe liveing livdst to Christ ; 
~ Happyer thy death, who dead, livst with the Hizhst ! 
« Then why should mournful teares bedew thy tombe ? 
Full sweetly now thou sleepest in the Lord, | 
"Untill shrill-sounding: trump at day of Doome 
Doe raise all flesh according to hisword: 
Sweete tis to beare God's yoake, though’t bee som paines: 
Thou didst; the fight is past, the crowne remaines. 
Henricus Teoncr, Moestissimus.” P. 292. 


Besides these Latin exercises, in the course of the volume 
will be found a few English amatory verses of a pleasing cast, 
which are creditable to their author. We have: been much 
amused with his Diary ; and it is but just to add, that it is 
avery beautiful specimen of typography, and that the text 
is accompanied by very interesting illustrative notes," 


Art. VI. “ Whowrote EIKQN BAXIAIKH 2?” considered and an- 
swered ; in two Letters to his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D..D. Master 

. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted with 

Uckfield, Sussex. London. John Murray, 1824. 8vo. 

Tue controversy respecting the authorship of Icon Basiliké, 

owes its revival at present to the discovery of sundry letters in 

the Archbishop’s a at Lambeth, and which were pub- 
lished in a Life of Dr. Brian Walton, recently drawn up by 
the Rev. Henry John Todd. These letters were addressed by 

Dr.Gauden to the’ Earl of Bristol, immediately after the 

Restoration, with the view ‘of setting forth his claims to pre- 

ferment, as a faithful servant of Charles the First, and parti- 

cularly for having composed the work which had procured to 
his Majesty’s memory, so,much reverence and reputation. 

_ We may remark,.in passing, that. the documents now men- 

tioned were given to the world in print many years before 

the sReEATRRCS of Mr, Todd’s interesting volumes; but, except 

r. Laing, in his History of Scotland, and. by Mr, Sym- 
monds, in his edition of the prose works of Milton, we are 
not aware that any use was made of them, im reference to the 
dispute about the Icon Basiliké.. Nordowe believe, that any 
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material impression against Charles, as the reputed author, 
was produced on the public mind by the s but very 
unfriendly writers whose names we have just specified. The 
strong political bias which manifested itself in their publica- 
tions,,counteracted the effect which might otherwise have 
attended their reasoning; and as their books have never 
become popular, the discovery of Dr. Gauden’s letters became 
known only to a few; and indeed, the fact that they were in 
existence was again rapidly passing away into oblivion. 

_ But the author of Walton’s life, as he belongs to a dif. 
ferent school, and was, moreover, furnished with the best 
means of imformation, could not fail to secure a 
number of converts to his particular conclusions, as well as to 
shake the general confidence in regard to the claims of the 
royal martyr. Accordingly, when he states, without reserve, 


and as the result of much — research and comparison, 
that, neither on the ground of internal nor of external evidence, 
ean the pretensions of Dr. Gauden be any longer called in 
question ; and that the facts which he now bri forward, 
“ at once decide the controversy that has been long main- 
tained upor the subject ;” it will not be thought surprising, 
that in regard to the main point at issue, the general feeling 
and presumption should have assumed a strong direction in 
favour of the Bishop of Exeter. 
' Were.the claims on which we are called to determine con- 
fined to the mere honour of authorship, it would be of com- 
paratively little consequence in whose behalf the public 
should finally decide. But the judgment that is to. be.given 
in this case, involves something much more valuable. than 
any degree of fame which can attach to the power of con 
ceiving pious thoughts, and of composing well-turned sen- 
tences, It will affect deeply the moral | religious charac 
ter of him who shall be proved not to have written the 
celebrated treatise under consideration; and either King 
Charles or Dr.Gauden must be convicted of having acted @ 
very unworthy part, in a most serious and important matter. 
_ We find accordingly, that the truth and sincerity of the former 
have already been impeached, on the very grounds’ supplied 
by Mr. Todd in his Life of Walton. “Mr. Brodie, for exam- 
ple, in his “ History of the British Empire,” remarks that, 
“ unfortunately for the memory of Charles, though he had 
no merit in the composition, he had guilt in the publication; 
for as the manuscript had been. shewn to him by Gauden @ 
the way), and he consented that # 
ould be puabh in his name, he adopted all, the aus 
statements, accompanied with appeals to heaven for the 
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truth. of the prayers which, as hey 
_ with untruths, ean be viewed im no other light asa 
mockery of that Supreme Being, for ‘nhose worship in purity, 
he affected such zeal.” ? 

But there is more at even the of a 
or ofa bishop. The faith of history is assailed by the 

same weapons which attack the authenticity of the Icon; 
and the friends of monarchy are included.in the same sweep- 
condemnation which loads the.memory of the first 
Charles with the imputation of literary fraud. ‘ This is not 
the only Tory attempt to falsify English history,” says a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, “ which has been detected 
during the present year. The once famous controversy con- 
cerning the author of Icon Basiliké is at length decided. It 
had been disputed for a century and a half, whether that 
book was the genuine work of Charles the. First, whose name 
it bears, or the composition of Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter, 
which, by a pious fraud, he ascribed to that monarch, in 
order to luandes its effects on the public feelings. ‘That it 
was, however, the composition of Gauden ts now certain, 
from some of his letters to the Earl of Bristol, preserved'i im 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth.” 

Besides the letters to Lord Bristol, are ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Clarendon; from one of which, as a 
specimen’ of the whole, and as containing the most: direct 
and unequivocal claim to. the credit of the work in 


question, 
we transcribe the vormnner passage, as given by Dr. Words- 
worth :+— 


“ True, I once presumed your Ling had fully 
Arcanum; for so Dr. Morley told me at the ’s first comin 
he assured me the greatness of that service as such, that - peices 
have any preferment I desired. This consciousness of your Lord- 
ship (as I supposed) and Dr. Morley, made me confident my affairs 
would be carried on to some proportion of what I had done, and, he 
thought, deserved. Hence m of it to your Lordship. As 
te the King and Duke of ,I 
acquainted with it, when I saw myself not so much consi “fim 
my present d as I did hope I should bave been: what 
sense their es hath of best toe expreased by shem- 
PrIves nor oubt but I shall, by your ip's favour, find 
e fruits as 4 something extraordinary, since the. service was so 
Not as to what was known to the world under my. name, in order to 
vindicate the crown and the church, but what goes under the late 
blessed king’s name. The ETKN, or Portraiture of his Majesty in 
his Solitudes and Sufferings: ‘This book and was wholly and 


only my invention, in order to vindicate the 
king's y wife, was conscious 
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of it, and had a hand ‘in disguising the letters of that ; 
sent to'thesking ‘in the: Isle of Wight, by the favour 
Marquis of: Hertford, which was delivered to the. king by the now 
Bishop of Worcester. His Majesty graciously accepted, owned 
and adopted it as his sense and genius; not only with great appro. 
bation, but admiration. He kept it with him; and though his 
cruel murtherers went on to. perfect his dom, yet God pre- 
served and prospered this book, to revive his honour, and redeem 


his Majesty’s namé of contempt and abhorrence or infamy, in which 
they aimed to bury him.” 


The strength of Dr. Gauden’s claim is contained .in the 
above extract. In the other letters, both to Lord Clarendon 
and the Earl of Bristol, the same seryice 1s indeed repea 
alluded to, as the ground of his expectations; but there is‘no 
other. instance in which the Icom is mentioned by name, or 
where an appeal is made to Duppa, or to the here 
Hertford,, orto any other person. besides those already 
enumerated, as being privy to the facts asserted. . Pei: 

Tt must. have been remarked, that Gauden, in his letter to 
the chancellor, mentions, that his wife “ was conscious’’ of 
his great service to the king : and in another epistle, he states 
that, her pious, loyal'and generous spirit, is too, conscious 
‘* to what I have done, both known and unknown to the world, 
‘in order to buoy up the honour .of. the royal. family, the 

church and episcopacy, to bear, with any temper, the 
straits to which she sees me, herself oaks her. children 
Mrs. Gauden fortunately left at her death, a narrative”te 
specting her husband’s share in producing the Icon Basiliké; 
which document has been preserved in one of Mr. Toland’s 

amphlets on the controversy to which that work gave fist. 
hat the reader may have before him all the facts which have 
been supplied by the family of the bishop, we think it Tight 
to transcribe from the said narrative, the main points of the 
r stating that the people had come to have a, véty 
high opinion of Cromwell and others, in the army, 
parts and piety, and that Dr. Gauden was well assured it:was 
one of the ity objects, of those. wicked politicians, to 
give to the world a false representation of his Majesty, ‘aid 
to injure his character by all the means in their, power, she 
adds, “he, that he might do his Majesty. right, did. pen 
“ that book, which goes by the name of the: King’s book. Mg 

«“ When my husband had writ it, he shewed it to my Lord Capel, 

who did very highly approve of it; and though he thought it woul 


do, very weil to have: it printed, yet he said it was not fit to do 80, 
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without his -Majesty’s approbation; and to come: to: speak::to his 
Majesty in’ was then impossible, in 
which they kept about him. Lg 
«Immediately after this, there was a Sloane with his Majesty a at 
the Isle of Wight, whereupon my husband went to my Lord’ Mar- 
quis of Hertford, that then was, and to him delivered the manu- 


script, and he delivered it to the King, at eee Isle of et and 
also told-him who the author was, 


“ When my Lord Marquis returned, my Hhuabandl's went to hin, 
to whom my Lord said, That his Majesty having had some of those 
essays read to him, by Bishop p Duppa . did exceedingly approve of 
them, and asked whether they could not be put out in some other 
name. The bishop replied, ‘that the design was, that the world 
should take them to be his Majesty's. ereupon his Majesty 
desired time to d of it; and, This (says my Lord) is al the, 
account J can give of it. What is become of the manuscript, I know. 
not; and what will J come .of his Majesty, “God knows.” Upon this, 
my husband told. my Lord M is, that in his opinion, there was 
no way so probable to save his Majesty's life, as by endeavouring 
to move the hearts and affections of. the people, as much as might Yvan & 
be, towards him; and that he also thought, that that book-would be ee ae 
effectual for that purpose, Then iny Lord bade m husband; Bed 

wid what he would, in regard the case was ae te.. ‘Then, imme- hae 
diately, sty” Miubari resolved to print it with all the s _ that 
might be, he having’a copy of that which he sent to the King ; and 
he printed was just the same; only he then added the essay upon 
ther denying vis’ Majesty’ the attendance Of his chaplains, and the 
meditation of death, after: the votes of the non-ad and his | 
Majesty's close imprisonment at Carisbrook castle.” 


“ Now, ‘the instrument which ‘my husband employed to get it 
ae was one Mr. Symmonds, 'a divine, and a great sufferer for 
Majesty ; and he got one Mr. Royston to print it ; which Roy- 
ston, never knew any but that” it ‘was of his Maj esty’s 
My husband did. then alter the title of it, and called ic | 

eae: eed (he had at. first, she tells us, meant to call it Suspiria 
Regalia.) Now, when it was about half printed, they who were in 
power found the press where it was printing, and likewise a letter 
of my husband’s which he sent, up_ to the press. . Whereupon tliey. 
destroyed all that they then found printed, but could not; find out | 
from whenee the letter came, in Note 


withstanding ‘all this, husband attem printing. of. it; 
again ; but could by no means some days 


only extremely displeased ‘at it, but also infinitely solicitous to find 
out the’ author- of: thinking’it very: improbable that his Majesty 
should write it, in regard of the great disturbances..and troubles 
which, ‘for many years, he had suffered ;. or at least i ible “that 
he shoula have writ it all; for, after. the attendance of his chaplains 
was denied him, and he a close prisoner, they well understood that 
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 ) aie he could not write thing without their discovery. 
took that very which my husband had hin 
Bese i) and saw that it was none of his Majesty's hand-writing. U 
2 es they appointed a committee to examine the business ; of which 
ig psa be having notice, he went privately in the night, away from 
ca his own house, to Sir John Wentworth’s, who lived near Yarmouth, 
att and him he inted with the business, and the great danger he 
aa was then in, ~ a Sir John did not only promise to cobickal him, 
ae but also to wey feos out of England, it being in his power to 
oe. give passes to go beyond sea. About this time Mr. Symmonds was 
2s : taken in a disguise: but God in his providence so ordered it, tha 
se. he sickened immediately, and died before he came to his examin 
tion, nor could the committee find out anything by any mean 
a whatever; which altered my husband's resolution of going out of 
17 .! _England. Now, besides these circumstances, to assert the truth 
ae of what I say, I can produce some letters which I am sure will put 
.. it out of all dispute.” 


The rest of the narrative respects matters which took place 
after the Restoration, when Dr. Gauden, who was at that 
time Dean of Bocking, began his importunities for prefer 
ment, as the reward of his services to church and king. 
Mrs. Gauden asserts that her husband, when admitted to a 
audience of Charles If., “ told him the whole matter as! 
have related it.” 
_ Following the example of Dr. Wordsworth, we shall br 
forward the only remaining portion of evidence in fayout 
the bishop’s claims, which can be regarded as either ditect 
or positive. We allude to that which was supplied by. Dr. 


— 


* 


ae Walker, an Essex clergyman, who, in early life, »had been 
o) a about three years tutor in Dr. Gauden’s family, and his; curate 
eae! " at Bocking. The Reverend Doctor deposeth as follows: | 
pag _ “ T know and believe the book whose author is enquired ifter 
. meh. was written by Dr.Gauden (except two chapters writ by Bishop 
: ket Duppa), so far as the subjoined means may produce such know- 
iv ledge, and the reasons may induce such belief: First, Dr. Gauden, 
: ¥ some time before the whole was finished, was pleased to acquaint 
‘ .¢ me with his design, and shewed me the heads of' divers chapters, 
ie fa and some of the discourses written of ‘thent; and after some ‘time 
cf Be spent in perusal, he vouchsafed to ask my opinion concerning tt: 
meteye and after some consideration, according-to the freedom he ‘gave me 
ee to speak Phat I told him I supposed it would be’ muich for 
ae the king’s honour, reputation and safety: but F ex added,” 
(pA eae I stuck at the lawfulness of it; and modestly asked him, how he 
ia satisfied himself so to impose upon the world? ‘To which he # 
ag readily replied, that I concluded he had thought on it before. Loot 
| on the title ; ‘tis &c.; and no man draws his own pie 
; did_at present silence me, my heart being so incli to what we 
the scope of the whole 
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Secondly, some good time after 
dined together, Dr. in the afternoon, desired me to 
with him to a friend. When we were gone part of the way, he told 
me he was going to the Bishop of y wecrgat Dr. , (whom he 
had acquainted with his design) to fetch what he had left with his 
lordship to be perused ; or to shew him what he had farther written. 
And as we drew near his house, he desired me, that after a little 

conversation, I would withdraw and leave them two alone, 
which accordingly I did: and when they had been some considerable 
time together, he came forth, and we returned. As soon as we were 
in the street, he gave me this account of their conference: « M 
lord (said he) told me there were two subjects more he wished 
had thought on, viz. the ordinance against the common prayer book: 
and the denying his Majesty the attendance of his chaplains, which 
are now the 16th and 24th chapters in the printed book,,and 
desired me to write two chapters upon them, which L promised 
Iwould. But before we parted he recalled his request, and said 
I pray go you on to finish what remains, and leave these two to me, 
I will prepare two chapters upon them: which accordingly he did, 
as Dr, Gauden owned to me and others, whom he had made batt Gir 
whole; and never pretended to have written these as he did all 
rest. Ly 

“ Thirdly, Dr. Gauden some time after the king was murdered, 
upon my asking him whether he (the king) had ever seen the book 
gave this answer; I know it certainly no more than you, but I 
wed my best endeavours that he might, for I delivered a copy of it 
tothe Marquis of Hertford when he went to the treaty at the Isle 
of Wight, and entreated his lordship, if he could obtain any private 
opportunity, he would deliver it to his Majesty, and humbly desire 
to know his Majesty's pleasure concerning it. But the violence 
which threatened the king hastening so fast, he ventured to print it, 
and never knew what was the issue of sending it. For when the 
re was done, he judged it not prudent to make farther noise about 
it by enquiry. 

“ Fourthly, I once asked him (for we seldom were in private but 
somewhat was discoursed.of this book, even to the last time I saw 


him after he was Lord Bishop of Worcester elect), whether that 


King Charles the Second knew that he wrote it? he gave me this 


was never to take express notice of it tome. But I take it 
for am sure the Duke of York doth, for he 


Copy, of it, if I be not much mistaken, and which copy I think was 
that sent to the Isle of Wight, though in this I am not so positive,) 
and myself believed.it as much as we could believe an thing ; and 
when we spake of it in his presence, or in his-absence, did it without 


answer; | cannot positively and certainly sa , because 
= it to me, = itasa 
red service; and he knowing it, I question not but the King 
“ Mrs. Gauden, his wife, Mr. Gifford transcribed a 


= 
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the least:doubt of his having written it; being as much. assured of 
it as it was possible we could be of any matter of fact. And itis 
unaccountably strange, that all we who had the best reason, apd 


fairest opportunities to know the truth, should all be deceived or 


imposed upon, which we were to the highest~ degree imaginable,'if 
Dr. Gauden wrote it not. i 


“ Sixthly, Dr. Gauden delivered to me with his own hand whit 
was last sent up, after part was printed (or at least in Mr. Royston’; 
hand to be printed), and after he had shewed it tome and sealed it 
up, gave me strict caution with what wariness to carry and déliver 
it: and according to his direction I delivered it, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 23, 1648, in the evening, to one Peacock, (brother to. Dr, Gav- 
den’s steward or bailiff, some time before deceased,) who wes ip- 
structed by what hands he should transmit it to Mr. Royston; and 
in the same method, a few days after the impression was finished, 
I received six books by the hand of Peacock, as an acknowledgmeat 


of that little I had contributed to that service, one of which T bate 
still by me.” rE) 


Nothing could be more direct or explicit than these state- 
ments and claims. Dr. Gauden himself declares, that the 
book and figure (meaning the frontispiece) were wholly and 
only his invention, making and design. His wife confirms 
his statement as from her own personal knowledge ; adding 
4 great variety of minute circumstances relative to the mo- 
tives whence the undertaking originated; the progress of 
the composition; the title which first suggested itself, th 
name of the printer, the agents employed, and the diffieal 
of getting it carried through the press; and, finally, the.s 
sation which was produced by the work when’ it actu 
appeared, and the danger in which her husband imagine 
himself to be thereby placed. Dr. Walker again asserts, 
that, while the book was still unfinished, Dr. Gauden was 
mnong to acquaint him with his design, and shewed him the 

eads of divers chapters, as well as some of the’ discourses, 
which were in a state of greater forwardness: and in making 
these declarations, he appeals to the “ Searcher of hearts, 
Avenger of falsehood, and Revealer of secrets;” asseverating, 
that he “ will write nothing of the truth of which he is not 
thoroughly persuaded, and that by as full evidence as, sued 
a matter of fact needs, or is capable of at such a distance of 
time.” 
In arranging the multifarious proofs and arguments which 
the master of Trinity College has brought forward in reply, 
we shall follow the division of the subject which has be@. 
formed by the history of the controversy itself, as cons 
of three epochs; namely, that which immediately succeed! 
the death of the king, and which is occupied by-Miltom, Wy. 
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- theauthor of the Princely Pelican, and by those pamphleteers 
on both sides who wrote on the Icon Basiliké prior to the 
Restoration; secondly, that which commenced a short time 
after the Revolution, and presents on its arena, Walker, 
Toland, Hollingworth, Long and Wagstafte ; and, lastly, that 
which has recently taken its rise, and which maybe dated 
from the publication of Gauden’s Letters to Clarendon and 

In to the first division of evidence, it is especi 

remark, that the Icon Basiliké came 
few days after the king was murdered. Nay, there is good 
reason to believe, that it was in the hands of the public. the 
very next morning after that event; a circumstance which 
agrees remarkably with the declaration, which Royston, the 

nnter, is said to have made ; that he had orders not to pub- 
sh it till after the fatal deed was done. From themoment 
it appeared, a resolution was taken by .the regicides, to,call 
in question the authorship ‘of it; to deprive the king of the 
it which could not fail to attach to a performance, breath- 
ing a spirit at once so mild and so full of Christian principle : 
and, for this purpose, to ascribe it to some household priest 
who had fallen upon this device, to “ beget an esteem of 
piety and learning in his master,” and to woo his enemies to 
commiserate his condition. At one time they assigned it 
to Dr. Harris, at another to Dr. Hammond. % 

To expose these insinuations, there appeared, in less than 
six months after the death of the king, a pamphlet, entitled 
the Princely Pelican, containing “ sundry olen observations 
extracted from his majesty’s Divine Meditations, with satis- 
factory reasons to the whole kingdom, that his sacred. person 
was the only author of them.” In reply to this publication, 
there was put forth, in the course of a month or two, an angry 
tract, entitled Emov aandun, the Portraiture of Truth’s, most 
Sacred Majesty, &c.; which last, again, found a. speedy 
answer in a spirited piece, which bore for its title Euay 4 gion, 
or, the Faithful Portraiture of a Loyal Subject, &c. In, the 
second of the works now specified, there is an engraving, 
which represents the kin placed at his desk, writing; and a 
clergyman is introduced (Bishop Juxon, it is supposed), 
to his majesty, from behind, a curtain, to which is 
added the motto, Spectatum admissi risum teneatis? eT 

Until Milton’s famous  Iconoclastes, made its appearance, 
the tracts we have now described were the prerine, publica- 
tions on the authorship of Icon Basiliké, which occupied, the 
veal Of curiosity of the nation, immediately after the, murder 
of Charles. It is deeply to - regretted, that all of them are 
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anonymous; as we are thereby deprived ef the means of 
ascertaining the degree of weight and credibility which jis 
due to them respectively. The author of the Princely Peli- 
can, indeed, speaks of himself as “ having been for many years 
a constant servant to his majesty’s sacred person, and to 
whom his majesty was oft-times pleased to communicate his 
private councils and addresses.” And he also informs us, that 
“ he remained constantly in his attendance on his majesty, 
even to the last man, when they were all 14 ans enjoined to 
beremoyed from their gracious master.” In reference to the 
Icon, he gives, what may be called, a History of its Origin 
and Progress; telling us, that so early as March 1642, 
Charles had Sanadtioll the design of his book, and was bes 
ginning to make arrangements for its successful execution. 
“ In the deluge of his sorrows, when he was deprived of all 
“ outward supplies, was it not needful for him to have in 
‘* store some mward comforts, to refresh his troubled spint? 
“ And these he found plenteously and preciously treasured 
‘* in those divine ejaculations, which, as he many times con- 
“ fessed, breathed to his languishing soul most hope when 
“ least appeased. He acquainted us what incomparable 
** comfort he received from that brief manual, which he had 
“ in part composed, and meant to continue it; not only 
“ amidst those brackish and distempered seasons, to allay 
‘« his discomforts, but to communicate it likewise to suchas 
‘“ were jealous of his safety, and tender of his innocency. He 
“ told us, that as his morning devotions took up the first, 
‘* so he ever reserved the next for those meditations which he 
* had now in hand.” 

The author of the Faithful Portraiture, whom Dr. Words 
worth conjectures to have been Endymion Porter, speaks out 
still more boldly and decidedly: “TI take it to be the on 
book. I am sure of it. I knew his hand. I have seen 
manuscript. Ihave heard him ownit.” But. perhaps the par 
ticular of greatest weight m both these pam hilets, is the pas 
sage in which they refer to a copy of the Sie, which, 
say, was taken at Naseby. That battle was fought June 14, 
1645, long, as Dr. W. observes, before there is an orgs 
of Gauden having thought about writing any wich k as 
fcon Basiliké, and more than three years before the manu 


» script (according fo all the accounts on the side of Gauden) 


first came to be seen by the king at the treaty ‘at the Isle 
of Wight. The passage from the Princely Pelican 8 % 
follows :-— 


«“ In the field at Naseby—there, I say, at Naseby, upon the di 
comfiture of his majesty’s forces, amongst other rich prizes, ¥® 
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this inestimable gem, the continuation of his Divine Meditations, 
which he had gone along with to this success of that day, seized. 
upon by the enemy, with other and characters of concern, 
being inclosed in a cabinet reserved for that purpose. But such was. 
the benignity of the conqueror, or Divine Providence, that would not 
suffer so excellent a work to perish in oblivion, nor to be exposed. 
to the rude razing hand of an illiterate soldier, that it was recovered 
above all expectance, and returned to his majesty’s hand ; though | 
the sal of his papers were left to a more racking censure. 
Which infinitely cheered him amid those insuccessive events that’ 
accompanied his forces, using these or the like words upon the’ 
occasion of regaining them: J see the gracious eye of Heaven will 
not suffer me to be deprived of all comfort, though my own subdue 
me. Posterity shall see by these papers, that I know how to subdue: 
— assion, and solace ae with divine comforts in the height. 

my affliction.” 


The second writer expresses himself on the same point, 
not only with an equal degree of force and explicitness, | 
jut with the valuable addition of certain direct and intelli- 
gible allusions, which go a great way to connect, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, the important fact in question, with a 
variety of other facts, which have long since been established ' 
othe broad basis of history. ‘ I do verily believe,” says he 
to his antagonist, “you think this is the king’s own book, 
asmuch as I do, or any man else. There are some in the 
army” (here, says Dr. W. I believe he alludes to Fairfax, and 
perhaps even to Cromweli) “ that know it to be true enough, 
and some have been converted by it,” (here the allusion is to 
Major Huntington, and perhaps to Fairfax also) “ or the 
xs ae never had it again after it was lost at the battle of 
aseby.”” 

Before we proceed to draw any inferences from the state- 
ment just made, we shall confirm it by one or two authori- 
tiés selected out of a great number adduced by Dr. Words- 
worth. The first shall be from the hand of the celebrated’ 
Bishop Bull, who wrote from the mouth of Dr. Gorge, one’ 
ofthe king’s chaplains, and who was employed by his Ma- 
jesty to endeavour to recover some red which were lost in 
consequence of the defeat at Naseby. We may remark in 
Pang, that he was the son of Sir Thomas Gorge, by the 

larquis of Northampton’s widow, and was thereby related’ 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax, the commander of the victorious army. 
Bishop Bull, in the document referred to, which is in the form 
ofa letter to Mr. Cornelius, once his curate, and at the date’ 
of ~ communication (19 July 1701) Rector of Buckfast~ ~ 
we’ says age 
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_™ That about the year 1656, while he was yicar of S¢. 
4 a near Bristol, he had frequent conversation with 
“ Dr. alearned divine and a gentleman of a very 
“‘ worthy family of that name, in Somersetshire, and of credit 
“ answerable to his quality and character; who told him 

“ being chaplain to King Charles, and in his army at the fat 
“battle of Naseby, he was employed after that defeat by his 
“ majesty, to retrieve certain papers lost in his cabinet, in 
“ which some private thoughts and meditations of that 

“ king were set down; the loss of which troubled him more 
** than all the other popes of his which fell into his enemy's 
“ hands that day. It was with some difficulty that they were 
“ obtained from the conqueror, but restored they were ; and 
“ Dr. Gorge did most solemnly profess to this informant, 
“ that having an opportunity to peruse them, he found th 
“were the same, as to the matters preceding that inal 
“ day, with those printed in Icon Basiliké. 

Sanderson in his Life and Reign of King Charles, which 
was printed in the time of Cromwell, speaking of the Ieon 
Basiliké, says, “‘ This book, whilst in loose papers, ere it was 
** complete, and secured into his cabinet, that being lost, was 
“ seized by the enemy at Naseby fight; but these papers, 
“ happily rescued, and so came to his majesty’s hand again; 
“« who, in the end, commended them to his faithful servant, 
*« that minister of God’s word, Master Symmons, with com- 
“ mand toseethemimpmnted” 

Dugdale, again, in his Short View of the Troubles in England, 
corroborates the foregoing statement. “I shall make it op 

“ pear,” says he, “ from the testimony of very credib 
“ persons, yet living, that the king had begun the pentiing 
“ of these meditations long before he went from Oxford to the 
“ Seots. For the manuscript itself, written with his own 
“hand, being found in his cabinet, which was taken a 
“ Naseby fight, was restored to him after he was brought to 
“ Hampton Court, by the hand of Major Huntington, thro 
*‘ the favour of General Fairfax, of whom he obtained tt; 
“and that whilst he was in the Isle of Wight, it was 
“ there seen frequently by Mr. Thomas Herbert, who then 
* waited on his majesty, in his bed-chamber; and also by 
Mr. William Levet.” 

_ ‘Snch statements and declarations, as most of them are 4, 
‘second-hand, ought to be received with some degree of 
allowance for the possibility of mistake, or misinformation, 
or of political and religious bias: on the part of the narrator. 
‘But aon we consider, in the present case, that the assertians 
an regard to the copy of the Icon, which was said to have 
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been captured at Naseby, were made public within’ a few 
months after the murder of the king, and were ‘repeated from 
time to time during the whole life of Cromwell, without being 
-gnee contradicted; the force of the evidence which Dr. 
Wordsworth has collected, must be pronounced. alt er 
uresistible.. The Princely Pelican, and the Faithful Por- 
taitnre united in giving the assurance, that a copy of thé 
tk had been found im his majesty’s cabinet, in an un- 
finished state, and was afterwards restored to him: and it is 
well known, that the celebrated Milton was employed* by 
Cromwell to write against the authenticity of the Icon, or at 
least to arrest its influence, and impair its credit with the 
people ; a task, which the great poet, very little to his honour, 
pe ormed with so much onggict: that he was ready to'give 
is production to the world, while the state of public feehng 
continued at its highest excitement. a fine» oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded to the republican faction forconyvict- 
e advocates of Charles of gross ignorance, or still 
sser falsehood! Two writers, who claim the honour of 
ving been about the person of the king, and of ‘having 
been admitted to his private councils, declare in the face of 
the world, that his majesty was the author of the book 
which bore hig name ; that they had seen it in manuscript, 
heard his majesty own it and converse about it; and as a 
proof that it proceeded from. his pen, they assert, that a copy 
of it was taken by his enemies from a cabinet which fell into 
their hands, at a certain place, and on a certain day; and 
that they at length viele to his solicitations, and actually 
returned it to him ; and one of these writers, yas to 
their consciousness, and alluding to indisputable facts, odie: 
“ there are some in the army who know it to be true, and some 
who have been converted by it, or the king had never had it 
egain, after it was lost at the battle of Naseby.” Milton was. 
fargnted by the chieftain of the parliament to come forward 
% their literary champion; he acknowledges that it was a 
‘work assigned, aud not one chosen or affected by himself.’ And 
48.it not certain, that if Cromwell could have contradicted the 
Assertion respecting the Naseby copy, he would have autho- 
nzed, nay commanded, his ihercensiry nman to do it. "What 
A triumph must they have gained! The simple announce- 
ment, that no portion whatever of the royal meditations had 
fallen:into the hands of the victors, and been restored to their 
author, would have silenced all the confidential friends of 
es, whatever might have been their rank, and instan 
_ thrown into contempt and derision, the able, generous and 
manly defences of his character, his motives and his claims, 
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which had already appeared. The Princely Pelican and the 
Faithful Portraiture, would not only have been deprived of 
every title to public confidence, but would have been despised 
and execrated as the organs of posthumous deceit, falsehood, 
hypocrisy and revenge. ; 
ut neither Cromwell nor Milton—and they were not dis- 

vengen to be very nice in the means which they employed to 

lacken the memory of Charles—dared to deny the fact that 
a part of the Icon Basiliké had been seen and read by their 
associates immediately after the battle of Naseby. The fol- 
lowing paragraph on the subject, is so very much to the 
pose, that we cannot withhold it from the reader. Alluding 
to the statements contained in the two pamphlets already so 
rahe named, Dr. Wordsworth pursues his argument in these 
words :— 

“ The assertions, I say, are important. We inquire, then, 
were they ever contradicted? were they ever disproved? 
Had they a false, this was very easy to have been done, and 
very likely to have been done. The parliament, who had 
ae the letters taken at Naseby, were competent to 

ave done it, and interested to have done it. That vi 
was an exceedingly important one; and yet perhaps the 
liament relied more upon the uses which they should derive 
from the papers in the cabinet, than even from the victory 
itself. Itis certain that their whole tone, both to the king 
and the people, was quite changed, when they had once 
secured that precious prize. All that related to the cabinet, 
therefore, was subject of great importance, and of urgent 
and immediate curiosity. Hence it is very improbable that 
an assertion could have been made, that an article of so much 
importance as the Icon Basiliké constituted part of that spoil; 
and that the assertion could have remained uncontradveted, 
unless in fact it were so. Fairfax and Cromwell, one tlie 
general, and the other the lieutenant-general at that battle, 
why did they not deny these assertions. Rushworth, the 
general’s kinsman and secretary, the voluminous compiler of 
all the facts relating to these times, and who was present at 
the battle, why was he silent ; and why does he repeated 
cite the Jcon as the work of the king? But Cromwell, 
especially, promoting, as he did, all the proceedings which 
had been taken against the life, and those other steps which 
his ambition made necessary to be further taken against the 
fame and honour of the king; and, as part of this necessity, 
he, doing at this very time, all that he could to brand the 
Icon Basiliké with the stigma of forgery, why did not he take 
care that these declarations should be disproved, if he were 
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not conscious that they were true: and further, that their truth 
was known by such persons, that even his unscrupulous and 
undaunted boldness durst not venture upon the denial? | 
suspect that he dreaded General Fairfax; and for reasons 
which will appear below, I suspect that he dreaded another 
man more fearless than himself, the famous William Prynne. 
And therefore he judged silence to be the prudent part; and 
all his endeavour was to suppress the books in which these 
assertions were made.” 

It is abundantly clear, at the same time, that though 
Milton allowed himself to become the tool of Cromwell, and 
to make his pen the channel through which the malignity and 
spleen of the Protector sought a vent, he did not in his con- 
science believe the calumnies which he was compelled to 
introduce into his Iconoclastes against Charles the First. He 
never, in fact, appears to have seriously doubted that the king 
was the author of the book which he was hired to abuse. It 
is true, as Dr. Birch observes, in his Life of the Poet, that. in 
some few passages of his pamphlet he has insinuated as if 
there were some doubt whether Charles was really the com- 
poser of Icon Basiliké, but his scepticism hardly ever rises 
above a mere hypothetical uncertainty. For instance, in his 
preface he says; As to the author of these soliloquies, whether it 
was the late king, as is vulgarly believed, or any seeret coadjutor ; 
and some scruple not to name him. And again, in the fourth 
section, whether the king or household rhetorician: and after- 
wards, in the same section, on the word demagogue, he re- 
marks, Jt is believed this wording was ‘above his known skill 
and orthography, and accuses the whole composure to be con- 
scious of some other author. And again, in the eighth section, 
concerning the fate of the Hothams, are these observations : 
So like the quibbles of a court sermon, that we may safely reckon 
them either fetched from such a pattern, or that the hand of some 
household priest foisted them in. Notwithstanding this, con- 
tinues Dr. Birch, in a great many other places he owns the 
book to be the king’s; and when he quotes passages out of 
it, he generally uses these expressions, the king’s own lan- 
guage, his own testimony, his aphorism, his own rule, the dis- 
courses of a prince, the reason by himself set down, &c. Besides, 
in his Pro Anglicano Defensio, printed in 1654, he re- 
fers to it as the king’s work; as he does likewise in his Ready 
and easy Way to establish a free Commonwealth, published in 
1659, where he hath these words: Lpiscopacy, which no son 

Charles returning but wiil certainly bring back with him, if 
regard the last and strictest charge of his father; and then 
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quotes the very words out of the chapter.to the, prince, and 
prints them in. the téaltc character. to nse. isvol bag 
Well may Dr. Wordsworth exclaim, And truly,.is thig 
all? Wherefore no confutation? Wherefore;no. mention of 
the history of the Naseby copy? Assuredly, my lord, .when 
T reflect upon the circumstances in which Cromwell.and.the 
council of state found themselves now placed ;,:know 
that all hearts were against them, hearing themselves.pure 
to their privy chamber by curses loud. and deep, notonly 
from. their own country, but from all quarters, ofthe civilized 
world: when. therefore they were called upon by every con 
sideration todo their uttermost, and yet so little was effected 
when endeavours to, cause a their, ows 
vour, by attempting to excite suspicion of, forgery. ithe 
king, totally failed; then, assuredly, if on this account only, 
I shall require strong and indisputable evidence, if 1 am to 
be brought to believe that the book is not the king’s.”)) «9» 
~ How, then, does the case stand with regard to Ganden? 
We find, that from the first, moment the book appeared 
ve universally ascribed to the king; that within afew 
months afterwards several came out, asserting that 
it was. written solely, by his majesty,; that, the manuscript 
had been seen and read by; friends. and foes;;,,and even :thati 
a portion of it had been some time in the_hands of, the latien: 
and actually returned by them. to,the royal sufferer... 
that the greatest genius in England, was.employed, bythe 
government to excite suspicions of its, authenticity, per 
suade the people to regard it as a forgery,. the, work: of come: 
cringing prelate, of some venal chaplam ; and yet thatthe: 
impression produced 
himself, as it may be gathered from, his. various puby 
ications, was, that the Icon Basiliké really and snipe 
ceeded from the head and heart.of Charles Stuart. »..Weind: 
that the tongues and pens of those who. were most, to 
deprive the king of the honour of ing. thislittle volume, 
were bound up by the consciousness that the truth was.knows}) 
and could, not be altogether suppressed; .and that 
the ytmost which they expected to gain, even, -by, employing: 
perverted ingenuity of a. powerfal writer, was 


da ts, to throw out hints, and above all, to attack the purty’ 
ut of Dr.Gauden not a heard, Haris had beens 
nentioned; Dr.Juxon had been suspected); aid the name of! 
t. Hammond was bandied about,.as .the probable author of: 
those. m ous. meditations ,. but no, record... remai® 
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eonvey’ to our times the slightest surinise ‘that the zealons 
and loyal Dean of Bocking had lent his heifer to the royal 
husbandman. If Dr. Walker and _ he talked about.it con- 
tinually, and Mrs. Gauden was permitted to have her share 
ithe. domestic gossip, is it not surprising that the rab 
never‘ by any means escaped: that no side wind convey 
tothe ‘protector’s ear the important tidings, that a certain 
¢lergyman, who had once got a silver tankard from par- 
lament for preaching popular doctrines, might be induced, 
for'a suitable consideration, to render him a service a thou- 
sand times more valuable than could be derived from all the 
learning and talents and republicanism of Milton. If they 
had’a secret to keep, the family of Gauden succeeded ‘in 
keeping it’so well, that, during the twelve years which elapsed 
between the death of Charles the First and the restoration 
of his. son, the' name of that clergyman appears not to have 
been once publicly mentioned in connection with ‘the Icon 
Basihké. In truth, the charge of forgery seems to have been 
gradually relinquished, the enemies of the king having 
adifferent ‘mode of attacking his memory, and chiefly by 
decusing him’ of deceit and falsehood. Mr: Robert 
lam, of Tunstall }’in the county of Suffolk, often told that he, 
being with his relation, the Lady Winwood, Oliver Cromwell 
camie-in, dnd, ‘takifig in his hand a book lying on the table, 
whielp was Bway Basin, he said, Madam, I see you have 
Charles Stuart’s book : ‘to which she replied, My lord, do you 
believe ‘late ‘king to be the To which he 
replied, Yes, most certainly ; for he was the greatest hypocrite 
inthe sborld,”-° At the the Restoration, indeed, all 
doubts appear to have passed away; and, as‘a proof of this, 
wé ‘find a violent presbyterian, who was writing against 
Gauden on another subject, acknowledging in the strongest 
terms, that the date of all reasonable scepticism as to the 
withorship of the Jeon, had quite gone by. “ If that book, 
called Barium, be the king’s, which, we think, none in 
“Dt. Wordsworth: brings forward a great mass of contem- 
parary evidence, which we cannot even attempt to abridge, 
to prove, that, from the battle of Naseby. to the goth of 
y 1648-9, the manuscript of the “ Meditations,” in 
some form or other, was never lost sight of. Colonel Ham- 
mond, the king’s keeper in Carisbrook castle, declared that — 
he found in his chamber many sheets of the Icon, in ‘his 
Miajésty’s ‘own *.nd-writing ; and “ which, said he, I have at. 
this time by me.” On another occasion, the same Hammond 
expressed himself to Ludlow, the regicide, in the following 
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terms: “ Nay, colonel, according to the old English proverb, 
Give the devil his due. Part of that book, if not the whole, 
was written when he was my prisoner in Carisbrook castle, 
where | am sure he had nothing but a Bible, pen, ink and 
paper; and, going to call him out of his closet to dinner, 
which I always did, I found him still a writing ; and, stayi 
behind to see what he writ, the paper being still wet with ink, 
i read at several times most of that book.” 

As there is in Hammond’s testimony mention made of a 
Bible, it may be worth while to observe that the king, about 
the period in question, presented a copy of the sacred volume 
to a gentleman in attendance upon him, to whom he con- 
sidered himself under some obligation. ‘“ In this Bible were 
many verses marked with a pen, especially in the book of 
Psalms. The gentleman (Mr. Anthony Mildmay) to whom 
the gift was made, concluding this was the king’s own doing, 
compared the Bible with the verses cited or referred to in the 
Icon, after its publication. J found, says he, they did exactly 
agree; Il have the Bible to show, and can give any man satis- 


fact ion.” 


The only other fact we have room to record is, that the manv- 
sermpt was seen, during several days, by Wade, a captaimof 
the So army, who, being converted by the sight, gave 
up his commission, saying, “ he would no longer be sucha 
prince’s gaoler.” 

Before we proceed to give the real history of Gauden’s 
connection with the Icon Basiliké, we shall make a few 
remarks, abridged from Dr. Wordsworth, on the evidence 
which was supplied in support of his claims by his wife and 
Dr. Walker, and which we have given at considerable length 
in a former section of this article. 

in the first place, the depositions of Mrs. Gauden andof 
the Essex Doctor, as he was called, are at variance with the 
statement of Dr. Gauden himself, in regard to the very mm 
portant point, whether and to what extent the king knew and 
approved the supposed design of publication entertained by 
the Dean of Bocking. Gauden, in one of his letters already 
quoted, says, that “ his majesty graciously acce , owned, 
and adopted it as his sense and genius, not only with grea 
approbation, but admiration!” Mrs. Gauden, on the other 

hand, tells us, that, “ having had some of those essays reed 
to him by Bishop Duppa, he did exceedingly approve of 
them :” but then adds, that “ he asked also they 
could not be put out ti some other name?” This is Very 
different from accepting, owning and ing, as his own sense 
and genius. But hear Dr. Walker on this weighty topic 
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® Some time afler the king was murdered, Dr. Gauden, upon 
my asking him whether fe (the king) Aad ever seen the 
book, gave me this answer: I know it certainly no more than 
you; but Tused my best endeavours that he might, &c. And 
then the doctor goes on to inform us, that the violence which 
threatened the king hastening on so fast, he (Dr. Gauden) 
ventured to print it, and never knew what was the issue of send- 
ing it. For, when the thing was done, he judged it not prudent 
to make further noise about it by enquiry, tis unnecessary to 
dwell on the glaring discrepancy between not knowing whether 
the king ever saw the manuscript, and his owning and adopt- 
ing it, as his own sense, with excessive admiration ! 

Again, Dr. Walker relates, that, some tame before the whole 
was finished, Dr. Gauden was pleased to acquaint him with 
his design, and shewed him the Seeds of divers chapters, and 
so forth, and then comes to the matter of delicacy and unlaw- 
fulness, asking his principal how he satisfied himself so to 
impose upon the world? ‘To which the dean replied; ‘ Look 
on the title; ’tis the Portraiture, Sc. and no man draws his own 
picture.” 
Now this is downright fiction, and betrays either a very 
deceitful memory, or a very accommodating imagination and 
moral sense. It is acknowledged, on both sides, that the 
original title of the royal meditations was Suspiria Regalia; and 
that, for the purpose of secresy, as long as the book should be 
in the hands of the workmen, it was altered to Esmav Bacau 
while passing through the press. How, then, was it possible 
that Dr. Gauden could refer to the “ Portraiture,” and talk 
of a man drawing his own picture, when the title of the su 

sed. treatise was Royal Sighs! “ My husband,” says 

Irs. Gauden, “ first gave it the title of Suspiria Regalia;”’ 
and that, as we have already remarked, was actually its title 
when the manuscript happened accidentally to be in the 
hands of the Dean of Bocking. | , 

The Essex Doctor further narrates, that Bishop Duppa 
wrote the two chapters in the Icon, on the denying his 
majesty the attendance of his chaplains, and on the ordi- 
nance against the book of Common Prayer; and that Dr. 
Gauden never pretended to have written these, as he did all 
the rest. But we find in Gauden’s own letter, in which too, 
he appeals to Duppa for the truth of what he asserts, that, 
(speaking of the ting “ This book and figure was wholly 
and on/y my invention, making and design:” and Mrs. Gauden, 
im her narrative, declares, that “ when the book was in the 
Press, he (her husband) then added the essay upon their 
denying him the attendance of his chaplains! !’ 
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There is another fact concerning which Dr. Walker has 
fallen into a material inaccuracy. “ I am as sure,” said he, 
“as [can be of any thing, that Dr. Gauden made the 
extract out of this book (the Icon) called, 1 think, A poph- 
thegmata Caroliniana ;” after which he proceeds to :the in- 
ference which it was his object to establish, namely, that 
Dr. Gauden could “ with such readiness take it (the leon) in 
oe and digest it into wise and weighty sentences, who 

d (originally) put it together, and whose thoughts had 
dwelt so long and so much upon it.” But we are assured, 
on unquestionable authority, that the said extract was made 
by Dr. Hooker, ‘‘ the same Dr. Hooker who corrected the 

eets when the book was printed at Mr. ugerss press ; 
and Dr. Walker himself tells us, that the Apophi ta was 
printed by Mr. Dugard ; and Dr. Hooker hath attested this 
several times, and given it under his hand, and which ] 
(Wagstaffe) have at this time in my hands.” 
~ So much for Dr. Walker’s accuracy! But an apology may 
be found for his blunders in the very important fact that he 
did not write his pamphlet till he was a seventy years of 
age; that fifty years had elapsed from the time at which the 
conversations in question took place; that he wrote relue- 
tantly, and not till such fierce assaults were made upon his 
veracity, that a continuance of silence would have been held 
tantamount to a positive conviction; and, finally, that he died 
while his pamphlet was in the hands of the printers. , - 

But, at the best, neither Dr. Walker nor Mrs. Gauden add 
any thing to the testimony of Dr. Gauden himself. Their 
united evidence amounts to nothing more than that, the 
matter was talked of in the family, and that the manuson 
of the Icon, or at least a part of it, had been m Dr. Gaudens 
hands. Now, all this we are perfectly ready to admut; fort 
has been proved that Mr. Symmons; to whom the king com 
mitted his papers, with the command to get them Rraine 
entrusted them for a short time to the custody of Dr. Gauden, 
who was his neighbour; and further, that the Dactor availed 
himself of that opportunity to copy the Icon Basilaké,. “+ This 
appears,” says Mr. Wagstaffe, “‘ from a letter which I have 
now in my hands, of Mr. La Pla, minister of Finchingfield, 
to Dr. Goodall. This letter bears date November) 26, 1696, 

low ny? 

“ William Allen was born in this neighbourhood, where 
sundry of his relations have lived with guod credit. He had 
two uncles, tradesmen in London; one of them a draper, to 
whom he was an apprentice; but, upon the breaking out of 
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the civil wars, he shut up shop, and his kinsman, William, 
sone time after, was servant to Dr. Gauden for several years, 
and at last married one of the family, who is: still alive, and 
tells me Dr. Walker lived there of the time with them, 
and went thence to my Lord of Warwick’s. Her late hus- 
band, Allen, collected tythes for me the two first years after 
my coming hither, by which means [ afte s received 
several visits from him, wherein he would talk much of his 
master Gauden, and the many messages he had been sent 
upon in the night, between the Doctor and his family, in 
those times of difficulty; the dangers he had. incurred on his 
account, havitig more than once saved him from being robbed, 
and been wounded in his defence, once, a by a 
pistol shot in the face, the scar whereof carried to hi 
pha About ten years ago he had some small estate be- 
fle him in Wethersfield, a town about a mile and a) half 
from this place, upon which he lived the rest of his days;and 
died there, in May last, in good and honest repute, for atly 
thing I ever could hear to the contrary. I beg your pardon 
for troubling you with this long story, which might seem 
impertinent, if it did not shew the great confidence the 
Doctor reposed in him, and the reason he had to. do so. . But 
that whitch is much more to the purpose, and which I am 
teady to make oath of, if desired, 1s,— 
" “ That this William Allen coming one day to see me, and, 
after dinner, being alone with me, I fell into discourse with him 
about Dr. Gauden and the king’s book. He said most ae 
a go his master to be the author of it, or to have had the chief 
hand in tt, or to that purpose. I told him I could never believe 
it, for some reasons I then gave him, whereupon he smiled, and 
d me he believed he could say more to that business than any 
man besides him: for that Dr. Gauden told him he had borrowed 
thé’ book, and was obliged to return it by such a time; that 
besides what other time he might employ-in it, he sate up one 
whole night to transcribe it; that he, William Allen, sate up in 
the chamber with him, to watt upon him, to make his fire, and 
his candles,” This 1 am to depose, if required.) 
“' T think he said (continues Mr. La Pla) this book» was 
borrowed of Mr. Symmons, of Raine, one of the king’s chap- 
lains; but it being some time ago, I cannot be so positive in 
that as ahoukt have been, had I, &c. But that which 
Makes it very probable that Dr. Gauden had the book from 


Mr, Symmons, is the near neighbourhood and 
fattiliarity ‘which I am told was between them.* One'thing 


The distance Reine church and Bocking church does net exceed a 
and a half. Fiychingfield is abour six miles feom Bocking ; and Wetterfield 
is about a mile ahd a half nearer to it. rote? 
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: I had forgot, namely, that, to my knowledge, -Allen could 
read and write very well, and so could not easily be deceived 
either in the book, or in his master’s hand, though the doctor 
ead had not told him that it was none of his.” ct) he a 
Mee Both Toland and Mr. Laing endeavour to depreciate this 
a testimony, on the ground that Allen, being a mere servant, 
| was not likely to be made the confidant of Gauden im a matter 
: ofso much importance. But it will be seen from the former 
: part of Mr. La Pla’s letter, which we transcribed at length, 
F for this very reason, that Allen was a person of good descent 
i and education, and that he had even married into the family 
L of Dr. Gauden; on which account, the communication of the 
* secret, as the cause of his nocturnal task, is not by any means 
: to be made a subject of surprise or of scepticism. Besides, 
oy ‘ there is no reason to believe, that the Dean of Bocking had, 

4 


i at so early a period, turned his thoughts to the scheme which 

i he afterwards devised for advancing his preferment ; in which 

if 4 * case, secresy was of no great consequence, as the action 

| which he wished to conceal could not have been regarded as 
a very serious misdemeanor. 


We have now come down to the Restoration; and Dr. Gau- 
den, who had not failed to watch the signs of the times, is 
prepared to come forward with his claim, privately and con- 
fidentially, as a “ secret fit only for royal and noble bosoms.” . 
He had observed, that, soon hes the death of the late king, 
the authorship of Icon Basiliké was made the subject of 
much bitter dispute and controversy ; and he was perfectly 
aware, that the point at issue was so circumstanced, owing to 
the troubles which marked the conclusion of the civil war, 
and to the concealment which was necessary in carrying the 
book through the press, that it was impossible to determine 
1 it with any such degree of certainty, as to preclude the 
a of any individual whose rank or profession gave 

im access to the sovereign, or even to the knowledge of his 
sentiments and condition, when under the pressure of adversity, 
of personal grief and apprehension. Twelve years had passed 
away since the heat of disputation agitated most keenly the 
public mind; and much of the original evidence and many 
the original witnesses had disappeared: Symmons was dead, 
and his deposition had never been taken; and, at all events, it 

4 was not the intention of Dr. Gauden to revive public curiosity; 

aa or to awaken discussion; he meant nothing more than to 
ASS whisper in the ear of the Chancellor and of the Earl of Bristol 
“ea that he had written the Icon Basiliké, and therefore, for their 
i) own sakes as well as his, for the honour of the royal aay at 
Pp large, and particularly to shield the memory of their late 
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head; it behoved them to grant him speedy and high prefer- 
ment. There were twenty men in England at the time who 
might have made the same-claim, and whose claims would 
have produced the same embarrassment. which was created 
by the pretensions of Gauden. The minds of the nation had 
been studiously and perseveringly assailed by sophistry, by 
ridicule, and even by learning, to unsettle their opinions in 
regard to the Meditations of Charles, and to throw doubt 
upon their authenticity; and the effect produced by such 
means, so long employed, could not but be so great, as 
to suggest to an ambitious unprincipled man the very line of 
conduct which Dr. Gauden pursued, and to insure him too 
beforehand of its complete success. | 

In truth, there are many books in the hands of the public, 
of which the authorship might very easily be called in ques- 
tion; and concerning which it would be very difficult, after 
the lapse of a few years and the death of the author, to pro- 
duce such evidence as would satisfy even the candid and im- 
partial. Manuscripts are handed about for advice or correc 
tion; the press. is superintended by a friend who enjoys 
experience or local conveniency ; while modesty or other 
causes may keep in the back ground the name to which 
all the honour and responsibility of the work ought to be 
attached. A bold man in such a case has only to say, 
I wrote that book, and can shew part of the manuscript, 
and can prove that it was in my hands before it was sent to 
the printer; and therefore | insist upon having all the fame 
and all the emolument. Now, what might be done, in nu- 
merous instances, was, we sincerely believe, and are per-, 
fectly satisfied, that Dr. Wordsworth has placed it beyond the 
seis of cavil, was actually done by the Dean of Bocking, 
with reference to the Icon Basiliké. There was doubt at the 
moment respecting the authorship ; and he availed himself of 
that doubt, so far, at least, as to found on it a confidential 
claim for church preferment and professional affluence. 

But, does the character which Dr. Gauden bore among his 
contemporaries justify this inference; and are there to be 
traced in his public conduct any symptoms of that un- 
Po re ambition, or vacillation of moral principle, which 
would carry a man to sacrifice truth and honour to the pro- 
motion of his worldly interests. We shall answer this ques- 
tion by and by: mean time, we must advert briefly to the 
state of the controversy relative to the Icon, during the 
period which extends from the Restoration to the year r6go. 

It appears, then, that the secret communicated to Claren- 
don was confined to his own breast ; and that he never insti- 
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tuted any investigation, norso muchas exchanged an opinion 
on the subject with any human being. The painful alterna. 
tive placed before his eyes was, to expose to the scorn of the 
world either the memory of a king whom he revered, or the 
dignified member of oy they which, from affection and prin. 
ciple, he felt himself bound to support. He therefore resolved 
to let the secret die with him; or, at the farthest, to reveal it 


to the reigning monarch, whose pride and interest wereequally 


conce in preventing all discussion on a matter so” ex- 
tremely delicate. Nor was it difficult for Gauden to foresee, 
that such would be the predicament in which he was to place 
every sincere friend of Charles the First, and that their utmost 
endeavours would be used to preclude the remotest chance of 
again — a question, in which the name and character of 
that unfortunate king were likely to be compromised. ~~) 
That the secret was known to Charles the Second and his 
brother, is made manifest by a variety of historical facts, and 
eee | by the conversation which the latter held, in 
regard to Gauden’s claim, with Bishop Burnet, as detailed in 
the familiar'pages of that gossiping prelate. But after all; 
there is great reason to doubt whether James did in reali 
accede to the pretensions of Dr. Gauden ; for, in his “ Letters 
to the Lords and others of the Privy Council, &c.” dated 
14 January 1689, he cited the Icon Basiliké as the work 
of his father. “Together,” says he, “with a serious reflection 
on a saying of our royal father, of blessed memory, when'he 
was in like circumstances, That there is little distance between 
the prisons and the graves 4 princes ; which afterwards 
too true in his case.” He likewise listened to an appeal 
made to the same authority by Archbishop Sancroft and 
Bishop Morley, who, at the suggestion of the king his 
brother, made an attempt to reclaim the duke to the pro- 
testant communion. They quoted these words from the 
address To the Prince of Wales; “ If you never see my face 
again, I require and entreat you, as your father and as 
king, that you never suffer your heart to receive the leas 
check or disaffection from the true religion established imthe 
church of England. I tell you I have tried it; and after 
much search and many disputes, have concluded it to be the 
best in the world.” The duke admitted the adjuration, and 


never insinuated that the sentiments were not his father’s, — 


or that the book in which they are contained was apo 
cryphal. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Art VII.—Le Diable Diplomate. Par un Ancien Ministre: 
«Londres 1825, Schulze, 8vo. pp.14q.0 
Fatuer SaTutTto, an excellent old gentleman, who died only. 
a few months back, in the odour of sanctity, placed the MS, of . 
this ‘volume inthe hands of its editor, not long before his 
lastiillness. Satutto was well known for his skill in exorcising, 
and the manner by which he became possessed of this treasure 
upon these his antiphlogistie powers. One fearful 
nght.in mid-winter, just as he was comfortably stepping — 
into-bed,. a knock at the door arrested him, and a@ piteous 
voice outside solicited him, by his love of God and his 
hatred ofthe devil, to hasten to the spiritual aid of a veteran 
Diplomatist, who had long been suspected of possession, and 
at that moment was in the last agonies. The good Satutto 
dtessed again rapidly, snatched up his Breviary, and a vessel. 
of holy. water, and hurried to the sick man’s chamber. | 
There he found two devils roaming up and down, and very | 
impertunently the correspondence of the ¥ 
Diplomatist. One of them, careless of the presence of the 
Pnest, approached a table, and placed upon it a MS. volume, 
which Satutto, watching his opportunity, eagerly pounced 
upon. The.grialy disputed its possession briskly, 
and heaven knows how the contest might have ended (for 
their claws were already fixed on the good father’s. person), 
had. he‘not adroitly dashed the holy water in their faces. 
ape, like hot coal from the affusion, they uttered a loud. 
cryand disappeared, while the patient almost at the same 
instant breathed his last. The manuscript was written in 
acabalistic character, probably by the hand of an infernal 
secretary, in black and bituminous ink. In spite of the sul-.. 
fee odour which it exhaled, and which might easily have . 
led any other scholar less versed in Diablerie, Satutto . 
unravelled and decyphered it, and the fruit of his labours is . 
an, it informs us, had been giving a series of gallant 
fétes at_his Court, in which all was splendid and magnificent, . 
and nothing was troublesome, save the excess of heat, when . 
courier arrived one day in haste from a foreign Cabinet, 
ona high-blooded and fine figured winged dragon. A Coune. 
cil sate on his despatches, and it was then determined to fill, 
up some vacancies which had occurred in the diplomatic 
department, by appointing Asrasrafel ambassador, and Dut- 
wx-Hommes as > secretary, and dismissing them to the 
earth with a general roving gunna. Their first descent 
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was in a nameless city, the Capital of Africa, in which the 
Pacha appeared to be a promising instrument. Here they 
presented themselves as travellers of distinction on a tour of 
pleasure. In a short time they raised an insurrection, by 
advising the Pacha to vaccinate all his subjects by force, and 
at the same time stimulating the people to resist. The mal- 
contents, by the aid of devils, in one night destroyed every 
cow in the kingdom. A few days afterwards the small-pox 
and the plague broke out together. The Pacha enraged, 
marched his troops to massacre the factious populace, impaled 
his Muftis, and put all his Santons to the torture. . Dur-aux- 
Hommes, as a coup de grace, set fire to the city, and the 
Diplomatists, warned by a talisman which they bore with them, 
that fresh game was started in the West, took their leave of 
this happy country, upon which they had. commenced their 
experiments, with that inward placidity which the conscious- 
ness of duties fully performed necessarily brings with. it. . 
Greece was their next destination; and Dur-aux-Hommes 
having pointed out to his principal the beauty of the country, 
continued ‘int the following strain respecting its inhabi- 
tants :— 


“ Voyez-vous ces batimens la-bas qui vomissent le feu? Eh bien, 
c'est la flotte des croyans et des non-croyans qui se détruisent entre- 
eux, les uns au nom de Mahomet les autres au.nom de Jésus.” —* Et 
la cause de cette boucherie ?”—*« Ils se*battent pour avoir la liberté 
de se tyranniser eux-mémes.”—“ C'est toujours un privilége pour 
tant, il faut tacher de le leur éter.”—“ Arrétons-nous sur. ce pro- 
montoire d’o nous pouvons jouir de l'acharnement avec Jequel les 
hommes aiment a s’égorger.”—Les cris de victoire et de douleuwr, 
l'explosion des batimens qui sautent en I’air, la foule des malhev- 
reux nageant et se noyant dans les flots, composaient un tableau 
tout a fait dans le godt des deux observateurs. ‘“ Le coup dail est 
agréable,” dit Dur-aux-Hommes, “ mais je remarque que ceux ql 
arborent le pavillon avec une croix peinte dessus, poussent leurs 
adversaires & bout; ce sont pourtant de bons Musulmans et cela ne 
doit pas étre.”—“ Les soldats de la croix !"—“ Ah ¢a racontez-me 
l'histoire de ces Messieurs la, je n’en ai guéres entendu parler, 8 & 
n’était par ces charlatans de Hakims qui s’obstinaient a 
l'Afrique a la petite vérole.”—II allait satisfaire sa curiosité aus 
dépens des chrétiens, quand une forte détonnation coupa court 
lentretien; le vaisseau de l’amiral musulman venait de sauter aver 
quelques centaines d’hommes. Des membres, et deux ou trois tétes 
horriblement mutilés tombérent a leurs pieds. Le secrétaire Jes 
contempla avec regret ; son chef lui demanda la raison de ce sent: 
ment chez lui? “Oui,” répondit-il, “ je regarde ces restes avet 
douleur, car nous n'avons guéres de meilleurs. alliés que ces braves 
Osmanlis. Ils sont les racines de notre arbre politique : la trahiso™ 


la cruauté, l'avarice, toutes les grandes qualités se trouvent réume 
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chez eux. Qui pis est, ces chrétiens combattent pour leurs droits, 
comme sil était is d’en avoir; pour leur liberté, comme si cela 
valait la peine den parler 4 l'heure qu'il est !"—Asrasrafel qui se 
sentait attristé de ces réflections tira sa montre politique pour se 
distraire, mais il trouva la téte profondément endormie, car, une 
victoire sur le despotisme est le plus grand bien du monde!” P. 21. 


Passing onward, Asrasrafel cannot avoid exclaiming, 
“ Quel beau pays!” Dur-aux-Hommes replies, characteristi- 
cally, “a ravager ;” their aérial voyage was pleasantly illu- 
minated by the flames of burning villages, and they arrived 
at their resting place just in the nick of time, a few minutes 
after a father had been impaled for sedition, in rescuing his 
only daughter from the lust of the Pacha. This Pacha, of. 
whom we suspect Ali of Iannina is the prototype, is an 
éléve of Dur-aux-Hommes, and he has just learned the agree- 
able news, that the Sultan, without taking the trouble of 
consulting him on the subject, has appointed himself his 
heir, and is about to send a pretty, blue bag, in order to con- 
vey his head, with fitting ceremony, to Constantinople. 

Asrasrafel soon ingratiated himself in the favour of Rustan, 
(such is the nom du guerre of the Pacha), who in gratitude 
filled his seraglio with the prettiest women which his domi- 
mons could furnish. The husbands and parents came in 
troops to gee a but they were soon dispersed by a few 
seasonable vollies of musquetry; the women themselves did 
not murmur at all; the married were delighted, for they had 
long been tired of their spouses; the maidens were satisfied 
forit was a change of state; and Asrasrafel had taken care to 
make himself a very likely fellow. By the advice of his new 
counsellors, Rustan seized certain towns which did not be- 
long to him, and threw his father and brother-in-law into 
pnson, in order that he might rg: > their estates, and 
always have them near his person. His friends, who had 
kept aloof while there was any doubt of his maintaining 
himself against the Sultan, now perceiving his strength, 
ii in crowds to congratulate. Rustan acknowledged 
their kindness and sincerity by impaling one half, and turn- 
ing over the other half to Dur-aux-Hommes to hang them. 
To be sure it was a pleasure to be hanged by him, his work- 
manship was so neat. 

In spite of these and other amusements of a similar cha- 
racter, Asrasrafel soon grew tired of the sameness of his 

e, and he requested leave to absent himself on the 

a's affairs at Constantinople. Rustan cheerfully con- 

‘ented, but requested to detain the secretary for a few days 

Tt, on important business connected with his new 
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ministry. Asrasrafel, while on his journey, consulted. his 
talisman, and found that a country still more west (Naples), 
was likely to afford equal sport with the Capital of the Faith. 
ful. Thither accordingly he directed his steps, and passed 
the night pleasantly enough with a few old friends on foreign 
missions, whom he found in the crater of Vesuvius. By one of 
these a messenger, du cabinet du ministre infernel des affaires 
étrangéres, he sends information of his new route to Dur-aux- 
Hommes, by whom he is joined on the following morning, 


“ [ls poursuivirent leur chemin en silence quand quelques coups 
de fusil se firent entendre. Un instant apres ils arrivent sur les 
lieux pour voir expirer deux jeunes et belles personnes assassinées 
avec un jeune homme leur cavalier. ..Les cadavres mettaient en évi- 
dence la plus horrible violence. Un demi-douzaine de francs 
brigands font cercle autour de leurs victimes, et se disputent leurs 
dépouilles. Ce spectacle mit Dur-aux-Hommes de bonne humeur, 
Il causa familiérement avec les voleurs, s'intéressa beaucoup a luer 
histoire, et leur donna quelques conseils pour éviter la justice, “Hé 
lami,” répondit leur chef, “s'il y en avait, ces conseils 1a seraient 
excellens, mais comme nous vivons dans un pays, 0 Dieu merci on 
n’en a jamais entendu parler, ils sont fort inutiles.”—“ Allons! tant 
mieux. Je ne croyais pas qu’on était si avancé dans la civilisation. 
Adieu, mes amis, assassinez le plus possible ; puisque vous n‘aimez 
pas la justice vous pouvez compter sur ma protection.”—II leu 
donna pour boire et s’en alla.” P. 33. 


Naples was in insurrection at the moment of their arrival, 
the populace was raging and shouting Vive la liberté, till tt 
was dispersed by the musquetry of some Austrian grenadiers; 
and the envoys having gratified their curiosity, set off for 
a Metaphysical College in the neighbourhood. | 

We Soe not space to follow them through their adven- 
tures with the Professors, which are, however, not a little 
piquants. We shall go on with them at once to Constant: 
nople. Here they found the Janissaries in tumult, and de- 
manding the restoration of their Aga, whom the Sultan bad 
sent for in a hurry, and detained longer than was pleasabt 
either to himself or his comrades. On the application of the 
troops, however, which wes offered after the national mai 
Pini, We came back to them, without more hurt than the loss 
of one of his ears; if indeed it could properly be called a loss, 
since it was carefully and with many excuses delivered 1 
him in the evening, wrapped up with much taste in @ rich 
scarlet cachemire shawl. 

Asrasrafel, without loss of time, got well acquainted with 
all the ambassadors, who nevertheless were not a little ea 
plexed respecting him and his purpose; some thought 
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the Emperor of China in disguise, others the Sovereign of 
Morocco, and a third party the King of Japan; he dined 
every day with one or other of the corps diplomatique; and 
on one occasion they endeavoured to fathom him, by push- 
ing the bottle quickly, but the wary minister turned the 
tables, by mixing a potion with the wine, and avoiding it 
himself. 

“ Pendant le diner la conversation s’engage, s’échauffe, chacun 
fait le rusé avec son voisin ; a force d’étre de sangfroid, on s'emporte; 
la potion commengait a faire son effet; c’était une belle confusion, 
toute réserve fut mise de cété, chacun prenait la parole, et trouvait 
fort impertinent que les autres ne ]’écoutassent point; ils disaient 
tout ce qu’ils savaient et bien au-dela. Tous veulent faire d’ Asras- 
rafel leur confident. ‘“ Voyez-vous,” lui dit a oreille l'envoyé des 
Centaurs, (English) “ ce brave diplomate a a (Russian)? Eh 
bien, je suis ici pour le déjouer; je fais semblant de me charger 
de ses affaires, ce n'est que pour mieux faire les miennes, sans moi 
ses différends auraient été arrangés il y a dix ans.”—‘ C'est ma 
foi fort observa |’Ostrogoth a l'autre oreille, “ que de 
voir un homme donner si complétement dans le panneau: je le 
charge de négociations épineuses, comme autrefois le jardinier 
chargea son ane, pour lui faire croire que nous désirons un accom- 
modement ; Dieu nous en préserve! ce serait notre ruine; nous 
travaillons bien mieux au contraire sous ce voile de modération a 
notre grandeur future, tout sera bientét prét, vous verrez qui de 
nous deux aura raison.”—“ Messieurs,” dit alors un gros ministre 
chamarré de rubans et de décorations, “je vais vous parler en franc 
Vandale (Austrian), comme j'ai l’honneur de |'étre. Vous avez des 
buts particuliers? c'est fort bien; moi, pas du tout. Mon maitre 
est magnanime et ne désire point étendre ses conquétes. II veut 
seulement que tout revienne comme dans le bon vieux temps, époque 
i nous ne pouvons jamais assez regretter! (sensation et atten- 

ssement dans l’auditoire). Oui, Messieurs, je le répéte, il ne veut 
point des améliorations funestes d’un siécle licencieux, son cceur 
royal se contente de garder ce qu'il a, chose qui ne laisse d’étre 
extrémement difficile. ‘ Mes enfans,’ disait une fois ce Monarque 
éclairé, ‘je ne veux point d’instruction, obéissez et payez, voila 
tout ce que je désire!’ Aprés ces paroles, pleines de bonté, vous 
trouverez naturel, Messieurs, que je vous dise, et cela ne peut étre 
trop connu, que mon auguste Souverain, que Dieu conserve! m’en- 
Voie ici seulement et uniquement pour entretenir l'amour et l’amitié 
Personnels qui l’unissent avec le Grand Seigneur. Leurs vues, leurs 
sentimens, sont les mémes, il travaille tous les jours a imiter davan- 
tage les excellentes institutions de l'empire Ottoman.” Tout le 
monde rit de bon ceeur de cette harangue, comme on rit entre amis 
t pensent bien et de la méme maniére, quand |’ Ambassadeur des 

elches (French), homme poli, se leva et dit: ‘‘ Messieurs, j'ai lhon- 
neurd’étre ici, parce que c'est I'habitude chez nous de mettre toujours 
{uelqu’un a la Porte; je n'ai rien a faire; il n'y a point de spectacle, 
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je m'ennuie 4 la mort; faitesmoi le plaisir de venir danser chez moj 
demain soir.” La-dessus le Conseil s'est dissout.” P. 52. 

The envoys amused themselves for a while by promoting 
the chief baker, who was first cousin to the chief barber, 


and in high favor at the Seraglio, to the command of an ex- — 


edition against the Giaours. The baker had already mani- 
ested excellent dispositions, and his ears had been nailed 
to his own shop door for selling bad bread to the believers, 


. Dur-aux-Hommes, who loved to initiate and form the charac- 


ters of novices, resolved to accompany him. He prompted 
his ae to ravage sundry districts, and massacre divers 


inhabitants, and then blighted his early success by leadi 


bim into an engagement which terminated in the entire de- 


struction of the fleet entrusted to his charge. In order that 


he might finish his career like a good Mussulman, a 
silk cord was despatched to him, accompanied by a consolato 


letter from the secretary, representing the troubles of life 
most philosophically ; and stating that there were few plea- 


santer and no more assured remedy for them than a 


green 
silk cord. , The baker made no attempt to confute the justice 


of this reasoning, but cursed the sender, himself, and the day 
on which he was tempted to quit his shop. His head was 
sent post to Constantinople, and placed in the hands of his 
cousin, that he might render it fit for presentation to the 
Sultan. The task was unexpected, and by no means agree- 
able; and appears from the sequel to have disordered the good 
man’s nerves. His razor was no longer sure; and one mor- 
ing, in shaving the Sultan’s head, he made an unfortunate 
sliver, which instantly cost him his own, by the hand of the 
monarch himself. Just at this moment Dur-aux-Homumes 
was announced ; and the Sultan, indiscriminate in his rage, 
cut him also in two with a single stroke of his sabre. “the 
secretary calmly re-adjusted his body, | 
“ For airy substance soon unites again,” 
and complained of this gross infraction of the law of nations. 
The Sultan cursed all laws, clapped his hands for his guards, 
and ordered the two strangers to be crucified : meantime they 
took refuge in the hotel of the ambasssador of the Ostrogoths. 
“ Tous les ministres étrangers s’écriérent contre I'insulte faite 
leur confrére. Le ministre des Centaures dit, qu’ils avaient tous 
raison, que c’était chose affreuse, mais qu'il fallait temporiser. Le 
Velche rejeta cet avis et proposa d’envoyer un cartel dSa Hautesse. 
‘Le bon Vandale soutint au contraire que ce que l'on pouvait faire 
‘de mieux était d’oublier cette affaire, le coupable étant un Souverain, 
-et tout leur étant permis, on ne devait pas les juger.dans les-balances 
eordinaires ; il fallait respecter jusqu’a voies de: fait; que quant 
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alui il ne pourrait jamais s’honorer assez d'un soufflet appliqué par 
une main royale, etc. etc.” P. 61. 

In the end the Diabolists took the road to St. Petersburgh; 
here they amused themselves with the Montagnes Russes, and 
roused a storm to overturn the Emperor and his suite, who 
were careering in sledges. At the first audience Asrasrafel 
presented the great Autocrat with a small volume of his own 
composition, entitled “ Des Douceurs de labsolu, eontrastées 
avec Pabsurdité de la Liberté, &c. &c. adapté a usage des 
rois;”. and a.new instrument contrived to administer the 
knout more expeditiously. Both of these offerings were re- 
ceived most graciously ; the first was licensed, reprinted, and 
acopy sent to every bureau in the Empire; and the second, 
as quite necessary to the tranquillity and happiness of the 
people, was transmitted to the Minister of Police. The Di- 
plomatists were soon in general fashion ; the fine figure of 
Asrasrafel delighted the Empress, and she judged favourably 
of Dur-aux-Hommes from the fire which flashed perpetually 
from his large and brick-coloured eyes. Among her other 
inquiries, she asked somewhat unluckily whether his native 
country was very cold; and when he adroitly disembarrassed 
himself by saying they knew nothing of winter there, she 
expressed her deep sense of the happiness of such a favoured 
climate. 

Buonaparte’s invasion ensued. The devils assisted in 
burning Moscow, and then stiffened the French troops by 
frost. So pleased was their great master with the exertions 
of his Ministers, that he invested Asrasrafel with the d 
brimston-coloured cordon, and the title of Prince of the 
Satanic Empire; and despatched to Dur-aux-Hommes by the 
same extraordinary courier, a grand. cross of the first class of 
the grille rouge, and named him Directeur des menus plaisirs 
de S. M.—a term for which we are not sorry that we can 
find no precise English representative. : 

In the train of the Sovereigns, the envoys advanced. to 
Paris; they are introduced to Fouché, and find him too 
thoroughly instructed in his duties to need any farther advice; 
and after ashort stay they proceedto Vienna. Here, after the 
close of the Caled days, they are present at the Congress, 
which ratifies the following edict before its separation, __ 

' © Vu la tranquillité qui régne maintenant dans l'esprit public, et 
voulant donner une preuve convaincante de notre empressement a 
concilier toutes les. opinions, nous avons avec l’avis de nos conseils 
ordonné, et ordonnons ce qui suit: wo 
o“ Art. I. « Chacun sera libre de faire tout ce qu'il voudra en se 
Conformant préalablement a nos vues.’ 
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_* 2, ‘La liberté de la presse est reconnue désormais ; l'on peut 


publier tout ouvrage, hors ceux que nous signalerons comme incon- 
venables.’ 


© La liberté individuelle est également garantie. —Défense 


tout fonctionnaire d'emprisonner nos sujets sur des soupcons légers, 
pour moins de cing ou plus de vingt années.’ 

“ 4. ‘Toutes les opinions politiques seront respectées vu la faiblesse 
humaine ; on se contentera d'une légére confiscation de biens. Pour 
a reste, oubli et amnestie entiére, le passé toutefois excepté.’ ”, 

Madrid is their next abode—then Berlin: but we must 
hasten onwards to England (/e pays Centauresque) as our own 
more peculiar concern. Here they first saw a steam-boat; 
and naturally enough for awhile believed it to be a species 
denfer portatif. Havin politely asked a passer by to take 
the trouble of being kind enough to explain this phenomenon, 
he d—d them for two outlandish fools for their ignorance, 
and desired them to leave him alone. A little woman, “ bien 
propre, bien prude,” who came up at the moment, developed 
the mystery, and at the same time held out her hand fora 
few halfpence; for every thing in England is to be paid for. 

On arriving in London, Dur-aux-Hommes regaled in the 
carbonism of the atmosphere, and felt induced to have 
apartments next door to some gas works, which comforted 
his lungs, and reminded him agreeably of home. Asrasrafel 
however was too well acquainted with the English modes to 
permit so false an arrangement: he knew that character ‘de- 
pended mainly upon the quarter in which a man lodged; he 
therefore hired a handsome first floor in St. James’s, and 
assumed the title of Count. In due season they were pre- 
sented to the Minister, who having taken three weeks to 
assure himself that they were all they pretended to be, in 
turn presented them to others with le own voucher for 
their respectability. But the devils by no means compre- 
hended our national character; and many of the pictures 
given of it are forced, unnatural, and untrue. Asrasrafel in- 
trigued with a rich man’s wife, and was detected in his amour: 


the husband stormed, and threatened to throw him out of 


window ; but the payment of his debts, and the offer of a bank 
bill, pacified his anger, and opened the door quietly. The 
newspapers spread the scandal; and every woman in Eng- 
land pitied the unlucky lover, and undertook to reform nm. 
We are then presented with a hypochondriac suicide, whose 
only reasons for self-destruction were that he is “ —— 
trop gras,” and that “ les choses vont trop bien.” A boxing 
match succeeds, which we are by no means surprised to 
find was altogether after the taste of Dur-aux-Hommes. 
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- ‘A party at the Lord Chancellor’s is described according to 
the vulgar and malignant gossip of the present day. "he 
conversation before dinner turned on the advantage of public 
and private economy, and the principles inculcated in the 
withdrawing room, were exemplified to the letter, in the eating 
parlour. A visit to his Lordship’s Court on the next day, 
might be introduced into Mr. Williams’s next elaborate 
tirade in the House of Commons, or in Mr. Brougham’s, or 
Mr. ——’s forthcoming and scurrilous advertisement 
for a silk gown, in the Edinburgh Review, 
The House of Commons, with some few exceptions, is 
depicted more justly : | | 
_ © Par désceuvrement les deux diables allérent un soir au sénat 
centauresque. En entrant cependant ils ne reconnurent aucun in- 
dice d’assemblée réunie pour l'expédition des affaires de l'état. Dans 
la salle il y avait le président qui jouissait du sommeil des justes et des 
présidens ; sous sa tribune se trouvait un groupe fort occupé a discuter 
uel serait le cheval gagnant aux courses qui devaient avoir lieu le len- 
demain, et c’était le seul groupe qui paraissait un peu animé; d'autres 
se tenaient difficilement éveillés en fixant avec fermeté le réverbére 
i éclairait assez mal la salle. Un orateur, (on voyait bien qu'il 
débutait,) parlait avec onction des bienfaits de la constitution, et 
sollicitait l'indulgence de l’auguste assemblée, qui certainement aurait 
eu de la difficulté & exaucer ses voeux, si elle eut entendu son dis- 
cours; heureusement pour lui, on parlait haut dans le corridor qui 
donne sur le:cafe du s¢nat. Quelques membres tout bottés, épéronn 
et la cravache a la main, s'¢tendaient tout de leur long sur les ban- 
quettes au fond de l’enceinte ; ceux qui ne ronflaient pas, fr¢donnaient 
tout bas un air de leur facon, et faisaient claquer de temps en temps 
leurs cravaches .contre leurs bottes pour sy che Le membre 
qui avait la parole, étant novice, crut que l'on battait des mains pour 
Tapplaudir; ce fut alors qu'un député qui sortait de table arriva, et 
éveilla tout le monde en sursaut, og la maniére vigoureuse avec 
laquelle il captiva l’attention de la chambre, en lui Cs 
d@ajouter le fallait des impéts sur les autres denrées, abolir 
pour toujours ceux qui affectaient les vins. On applaudit si fort 
qu'on éveilla el et Dur-aux-Hommes qui se retirérent fort 
contens de leur soirée. P. 125. : 


The prevalent taste for chimerical inventions and joint 
stock bubbles, is finely ridiculed, but the passages will not 
admit abridgment, and are too long for insertion. At a large 
dinner party, Asrasrafel is surprised at the early departure of 
the ladies from table ; and the very circumstance which, per- 
haps, beyond all others gives a high intellectual tone to 
English conversation, is wholly unintelligible to the French 
writer. On another point we meet with the following more 
jast observation : 
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‘ « ¢ Avouezmoi aussi,’ dit Asrasrafel ; ‘ que votre aristocratie est la 
plus aristocrate, la plus de froidemont hautaine, la plus exigeante, et 
ut-étre la plus insolente du monde connu ?’ | 
- Quelques jeunes Centaurs nobles qui se trouvaient la, firent 
mine de s‘emporter, mais un coup d’ceil de Dur-aux-Hommes les 
calma. Le ministre, homme trés-sensé, et sans préjugés, quoique 
cela paraisse incroyable, but un verre de vin pour se consoler en 
avouant que avait raison; Mais, ajouta-t-il,’ con- 
venez que cette aristocratie est aussi la plus patriote de la terre et 


celle qui sert le mieux les intéréts commerciaux de sons pays.’ As- 
rasrafel fut obligé d’en convenir.” P. 137. 


The state of Ireland and the Catholic Question, appear to 
offer favorable opportunities for the exercise of the peculiar 
owers, and the attainment of the special objects of the 
iplomatists. It was far beyond their hopes to have found in 
a free and civilized country, two factions so ferocious and:so 
destructive as those opposed to each other in the westem 
part of the Empire; and in contemplating their fury they 
eagerly anticipate the hellish delights of Civil war and mas- 
sacre-—but—we scarcely know how—their dreams melt away, 
and ery Genits of the Empire and “ un ministre connu par ses 
talens, par son éloquence, par son philantrophie,” appear 
clap of thunder tke whe in the 
last scene of a Pantomime. They assure the diabolical Diplo- 
matists that they are determined to be just; and as soon as they 
have bound themselves by an oath to that effect a tremendous 
subterranean voice recalls the fiends home, and they vanish 
with this exclamation: “ Maudissons le sort; car La Patri 
est sauvée.” 

The whole of this little volume is written in an agreeable 
and well sustained irony. It is a magic lanthorn of the pre- 
sent state of all those parts of the world which are connected 
with European politics; and the glasses which are vividly 
coloured, slide smoothly before the eye and present very 
lively pictures. We believe it to be the work of a Frenchman, 
and if so, allowing for a few very natural mistakes, the tone 
adopted in the description of England is far more liberal than 
we recollect to have seen used by any former writer from the 
opposite side of the Channel. i 
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‘Art. VIII.—1. A Leiter to the Right Reverend C, J. Blomfield, 
Bishop of Chester; from Charles Butler, Esq... in 
Vindication of a Passage in his “ Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church,” censured in a Letter addressed to. him 
by his Lordship. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Murray. pp. 27. 1825. 18. i , 

2. A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
Vindication of English Protestants from his Attack upon their 
Sincerity in the “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
By C. j Blomfield, D.D. Bishop of Chester. Third Edition. 
To which is added, A Postscript, in Reply to Mr. Butler’s 


Letter to the Author. Mawman; Rivingtons. pp. 35. 
1825. 15. 


A Cuarce brought forward by Mr. Butler, in his “ Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” tes been already submitted to 
the attention of our readers. This charge is so utterly at va- 
nance with every thing we know and hear and read, that the 
interference in it of the Bishop of Chester, has been thought 
by some, unnecessary, and therefore injudicious ; to this opi- 
nion, however, we are by no means disposed to accede. ~ 
uestion, as will appear hereafter, relates to opinions rather 
an to facts, on which account it requires the aid of authori 
and experience as well as that of argument; and though the 
prelates: of our church may well listen in silence, when the 
miracles of Prince Hohenloe are gravely produced in honour 
of the Catholic cause, though they may safely delegate to 
others well qualified, the task of vindicating the memory of 
our reformers from the errors or’ the misrepresentations of 
their adversaries, yet when an attempt is made, as in the 
case before us, to raise the integrity and consistency of the 
Catholic clergy upon the ruins of the character of our own, it 
is surely most reasonable and becoming in those who are the - 
proper guardians of the Protestant cause, and who, from 
their extensive connections with the different orders of our 
clergy, are supposed to be best acquainted with their opinions, 
to stand forward openly in their defence. Times of excite- 
ment like these are not times of security; nor are the nameand 
teputation of Mr. Butler such, that his authority should be 
Tegarded with indifference, or his arguments combated b 
inferior pens. As a layman voluntarily withdrawing himself 
from the concerns of a lucrative profession, to embark in re- 
ligious controversy, his access to the public mind is unim- 
peded by those common’ prejudices which are too apt to 
accompany the writings of the clergy, of whatever denomina- 
tion they may be; while on the other hand, as the confi- 
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428 Butler's Answer to the Bishop of Chester. 
dential and favoured advocate of the pretensions of the 


English Catholics, he possesses all the influence and authorit 


which such a distinction can bestow; but what contributes 
most of all to conciliate the minds of his readers of eve 
description, is the claim which he sets up of singular modera- 


tion and Christian charity, in all that he advances or main- 


tains ; a claim which, when partially supported and seconded 
by smooth and seductive language, secures not only a fair 
hearing with all, but procures often, with indolent readers, 
a ready credit for assertions, without due examination of the 


reasoning on which they rest. ae these grounds we con- 


sider the task undertaken by the Bishop of Chester, as eve 
way worthy of the name and station which he bears ; and as it 
is clear, that apart from the consciousness of having done his 
duty, he had nothing to gain in such a contest, and no per- 
sonal feeling to gratify, we consider him entitled to the 
thanks of every friend to the Established Church. The 
Bishop’s Letter has already been noticed, and we have now 
before us Mr. Butler’s Vindication, with a Postscript from his 
Lordship in reply ; and that our readers may be enabled to 
accompany us as we trace the progress of the controversy, 
we shall repeat the passage which gave occasion to it. - 


* You more than insinuate, that the great body of the English 
Clergy disbelieve the vital doctrines of Christianity, and that they 
subscribe to the Articles which assert those doctrines, with a heavy 
and unwilling heart, or with contemptuous and careless levity. The 

which contains this insinuation is so utterly at variance with 
your professions of candour, and is so extraordinary a specimen of 
gratuitous assumption, that I must transcribe it entire : 
“« From the ‘ Book of the Church’ I conclude, that you (Dr. 
‘ Southey) are a sincere believer in the doctrines of the Established 
‘ Church of England, as they are expressed in the Thirty-nine 
* Articles—the authentic formulary of her faith. You therefore 
‘ believe all that the Roman Catholic Church believes respecting 
* the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atone- 
‘ ment; but are these doctrines seriously and sincerel pews | 
* the great body of the present English Clergy? or b t body 
‘ of the present English laity Do Mr. 
‘ Gibbon's expression, sign the Thirty-nine Articles with a sigh or @ 
‘ smile? Is a sincere and conscientious belief of the doctrines ex- 
‘ pressed in them, considered by the laity to be a condition for 
* salvation? Indifference to the Thirty-nine Articles being thus 
‘ universal, or at least very general among those who profess them- 


4 _ members of the Established Church, must not you, &¢.’” 


Keeping this in view, and combining it with the obser- 
vations of the wee it appears to us, that two obvious 
and distinct methods of reply would naturally present 
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themselves to the mind of an ingenuous disputant,- On 
the one hand, a candid and gracious apology for the 
Charge, as having been rashly and unadvisedly made, and 
without due reflection either upon the ground or the conse- 
quences of it; on the other, a manly avowal and repetition 
of it, supported by such arguments or evidence, if such there 
were, as might be fairly brought to bear upon it. We wish 
most sincerely, for the honor of the Christian name, that 
Mr. Butler had at least profited by this occasion, to support 
the character of candour which he claims; but he has Jone 
neither. He has utterly abandoned his original charge, 
without having the grace to acknowledge it; he has avo 

the noxious matter as if he were afraid to repeat and ashamed 
to retract it; and so completely has he kept it out of view, 
that were we to admit every thing which he urges in his 
answer, either in the way of fact or reasoning, there 1s nothing 
which could affect the real question at issue between himself 
and his opponent, or even soothe the feelings which his Gha 
was calculated to outrage. He continues, indeed, to ar 
and to assert, in some respects, as unadvisedly as before, but 
quite upon a different ground; and having endeavoured ‘to 
mislead or to confound his readers, by keeping up a runnin 
fight about matters either subordinate or irrelevant, he finally 
escapes from subject altogether, by declaring, in ve 
smooth and civil'terms, his conviction, that there 1s after all, 
not the slightest substantial difference of opinion between his 


and himself, while his offensive charge remains 


the back ground, unsupported, unsoftened, and unatoned for. 
In proof of this assertion, we shall notice the particulars of 
Mr. Butler’s Answer. 

First he disclaims the intention imputed to him by _ his 
Lordship, of virtually accusing the Protestant clergy of being 
hypocrites and liars, and expresses his firm conviction that 
they are not so. To this we answer in the words of his 
Lordship’s reply :— 3 i 


“ You say, in p. 6, of your letter, ‘ that you do not believe that 
the English Clergy are hypocrites, liars, or Socinians:’ but in an- 
swer to your assertion, that you have never said so, I leave to 
remind you, that whoever imputes to me a disbelief of those vital 
doctrines of the Gospel, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, 
calls me, not indeed in terminis, but by implication, a Socinian: 
and that whoever cha me with having given my solemn assent 
to articles of faith which I utterly disbelieve, calls me, not in so 
many words, but by inevitable consequence, a hypocrite and a liar. 
I must therefore continue to maintain, that you have stigmatized the 
‘Clergy with these opprobious appellations, until you absolutely 
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retract that offensive question, of which at present have gi 
no explanation whatever.” P. 26. . 
~ But let us take Mr. Butler at his word; and we then 
affirm, that by this concession, he has virtually retracted 
all that he insinuated before. If the clergy of. the Esta- 
blished Church be not false and hypocritical, if they be 
indeed true men, they cannot but believe sincerely what they 
daily profess and teach. But that they do profess, and have 
always professed, the doctrines called in question, is as certain 
as if it were declared by a voice from Heaven; we are onl 
embarrassed by the abundance of the proof. Wea 
however, to the Liturgy, that beautiful formulary of faith and 
prayer, weekly and daily used by them, in which these doc- 
trines are for ever prominent ; to the sermons of our cle 
and ‘to the charges of our bishops, which are known to all; 
and, finally, to that great body of divinity accumulated and 
still: accumulating in our’church, from which may be ex- 
tracted more convincing arguments for the truth of these very 


a more apt and practical illustrations of them, than can — 


found in all the works of all the Catholic divines dis 
over the face of Europe, for the same period. | 
_Mr. Butler then proceeds to state what he did mean— 
“ I simply meant to describe,” he says, “ the latitude of con- 
struction in which the Articles are generally signed, and the 
different feelings to which the necessity ob veoansi to this 
latitude, unavoidably excites in the subscribers. Without 
stopping to remark upon the utter inconsistency of: this 
assertion with the words of the original charge, we ask in 
the name of common sense, if this be really all, how this 
latitude of construction can possibly be made to prove the 
offensive matter which is the subject of his Lordship’s 
animadversions? how it can even apply to it? 

It is true, these doctrines are contained in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, with many others; but unless it can be shewn 
that the latitude of construction here alleged, is claimed on 
account of the objections to the specific doctrines in ques- 
tion (a supposition notoriously co to the fact), and that 
the great body of the clergy partake of this objection, he has 
proved nothing ;—he might as well infer, that they ob- 
jected to the articles on transubstantiation, the marriage 
of the clergy, or any other.—But to proceed, 

Mr. Butler having offered this explanation, goes on to say, 
that as the Bishop had called upon him to give to the world 
the grounds of his insinuation, he should proceed to do it in as 
few words as possible. But what inginuation does the ret 
challenge him to prove? That the clergy admit a latitude ' 
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construction in signing the, Articles? which is all that) Mr. 
Butler applies himself to. ‘No such th the. insinuation: 
ted out by his Lordship, repreh and placed by. 
in a variety of lights, an im to even. 
by achild, 1 is cautained’ in Mr. Bu er’s qu a ueries, so often alluded 
to, viz.; Are these doctrines, viz. the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
Ke. mincerely believed by the mt body of the English 
clergy ?—Thus his Lordshi s upon him. to prove one 
thing, and his opponent, poting to peat a his call, 
s to prove another ;—another, not only differing al- 
together from the first, but incapable, by any fair er gicig a 
of application to it. Nor does Mr. Butler mabeenTt $0. to 
apply it. 

There is, indeed, one assertion odntsined3 in this answer, 
and only one, which, if true, might by a circuitous induction 
apply to the point in question, and that is the following :— 

describing Chillingworth as the author of the celebrated 
dogma, that the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of 
Prtesiant, and Hoodly receiving and transmitting 


adds this remarkable assertion :— 
that bishop Hoadl y is, in feppect respect to theological belie 
inion, the patriarch of nearly the whole of the present’ Tees of. 


Established Church of England.” P. 11. 


‘Here in we refer to his Lordship’s reply ; and's we are 
certain, that his prompt denial will find an echo in ba —_ 
of every English clergyman who reads it. _ 


« I should call this an insolent calumny, were I not persuaded 
that it originated in ignorance. To hold up, as our patriarch in 
theological belief, a person who denied the Atonement, is a gross 
insult upon our sincerity and honesty, to be excused only upon the 
supposition that you have no very exact knowledge of what oadly’s 
tenets really were. He had not many followers, in theological 
belief; amongst the Clergy of his own day: he‘ has now next to’ 
none. It gest? as a bishop, though a Socinian; so was Leo 
the Tenth a pope, though an infidel ; but the former is no more an 
exemplar of faith to the Protestant Clergy, than the latter is to 
those of your own communion.” P. 31. 


It is quite pamestiixra for us to follow Mr. Butler through 
the line of argument he has adopted in proof of his assertion 
respecting the the latitude of of baastiesetion claimed by some of our 
divines ; use if all that he can prove were admitted, and’ 
much.more, it could not substantiate his charge; but the. 
instances he cites, and the inferences he draws By 
thus noticed in the Bishop’s reply. 
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“ Positive disbelief of the great and fundamental doctrines of our 


faith has nothing to do with the latitude of construction, in which 
you suppose the Articles to be generally signed. . You cannot be 
t that this supposed latitude refers chiefly.to the doctrines 
involved in the , Sngparsiculae controversy; and that those writers, 
who have termed our Articles—‘ articles of peace,’ have so. termed 
them with reference to the points at issue between the Calvinistic 
and Arminian divines, who were the two ies to be reconciled; 
and not with the most distant allusion to those fundamental, points 
of doctrine which are controverted by the followers of Socinus, .... 
© Of Dr. Paley, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Powell, and other writers, to 
whom you have referred as allowing a certain latitude in subscrip- 
tion, I may remark, that not one of them contemplates the allow. 
ableness, or the possibility of that, which you impute to the Cle 
in general—subscription to articles which are not, believed. Dr. 


Powell, in particular, says, ‘ Since it cannot be imagined, that men. 


should explain with clearness, or enforce with earnestness, or defend 
with accuracy, such doctrines as they do not believe, the Church ‘te- 
quires of them, who are appointed to teach religion, a solemn declare 
tion of their faith.’ 1n quoting Paley’s opinion, according to which 
you maintain that the Articles may be subscribed by Unitarians.and 
Arians (why not Jews and Mahometans also?) you omit his con- 
cluding sentence, which effectually destroys your induction—‘ Nor 


can a subscriber to the Articles take any advantage of any latitude, 


which our rule may seem to allow, who is not first convinced, th 
he is truly and a the intention of the legistature. 
This is not the only, nor the most important omission, which, I fore- 
tell, will be proved against you. 
_ “You tell me, in p. 16, of the second edition of your letter, that Dr. 
Powell and Dr. Hey, ‘neither define the original construction of the 
Articles, nor the new construction which they assert them.to,have.se 
ceived, in consequence of an alleged tacit reformation—this they leave 
at large to the imagination of the subscribers ; by these it.is to be dis- 
covered; by these to be adopted ; and by these to be fashioned to their 
own feelings.’ Really, Sir, this assertion compels me to offer you a piece 
of advice, of the neglect of which I see many marks in your late publi- 
cations, viz. to read the authors whom you quote, and not to are 
notions of them at second-hand from Dr. Milner. I need not inform 
those persons who have read Dr. Hey’s Lectures, that three out of 
his four volumes are expressly and entirely employed by him in 
doing that, which you assert that he has not done at all; in giving 8 
very exact historical account of every article, shewing their original 
construction, the change of construction, which certain of them ma 
be supposed to have undergone, and the modifications which mi 
be adopted, in case of a revision, in order to comprehend those who 
cannot conscientiously subscribe them in their present form. 

« As to the different feelings with which you — Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Dr. Conyers Middleton, Dr. Clayton, and the of 
1772, to have subscribed, they have nothing to do with the ‘belief 

the present English Clergy, in the great doctrines before ‘alluded 
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te} not to. mention, ‘that thereception which the opinions of those 
persons met,with at the time, is a sufficient proof that ‘they were not, 
even then, the opinions ‘ of the great body of the English Clergy.’ . 

« In 1772, only 250 out of at least 10,000 clergymen petitioned 
that subscription to Articles should be dispensed with ; and it by 
no means appears that even of them, all were Socinians or Arians, 
The great body of English Dissenters object to subscriptions ; 
but they are neither Socinians nor Arians. Yet upon the strength 
of ‘this case, where one in forty avowed a dislike of the principle of 
subscription to any articles of faith, you build your assumption, that 
‘the’ great body of the English Clergy disbelieve the Divinity of 
Christ; amd, “while pretending to. disavow the charge, you tell us, 
as ‘a matter of ‘notoriety, “that Bisnor HoaDLy Is, IN RESPECT TO 
THEOLOGICAL BELIEF AND OPINION, THE PATRIARCH OF NEARLY 
THE WHOLE.OF THE PRESENT MINISTRY OF THE ESTABLISHED 


Cuurcu or Enciann”!! P, 27, “4a 
Of what import is it to the point in question, if, among the 
thousands and tens of thousands of Protestant clergymen 
since the Reformation, a few Arians or Socinians may have 
crept into the church unawares, who in conformity to their 
principles should have wished to get rid of the Articles 
altogether; they are indeed’ but as dust in the balance, 
Of what import ‘is it, if, at the present day, a few Calvinistic 
clergymen (not all the evangelical occupiers of our Rings, 
as is erroneously said). should subscribe to the Articles 
(those we mean connected with the Arminian controversyy 
iy @ sense different from that in which they are received 
by the great majority, and yet conscientiously believing that 
~ receive them in the sense in which they were compiled; . 
is is nothing to the purpose ; and yet it is all that can be 
proved,.and all that he contends 
Finally, Mr. Butler complains, that he ought not to be 
sue ‘witli consequences which he does not expressly avow. 
ut this rule does not here apply to him ; itis not the words, 
but-the' spirit of an accusation to which men chiefly look ; 
and in this view, the consequences are his own,-Who asked 
whether the English clergy of the present day, or even. 
the laity, believed’ the docrines of the Trinity, &c.; who’ 
vautited the ‘superiority of the Roman Catholic faith over 
the scanty creed of the Protestant, on the ground that the 
former did believe these doctrines-and the latter not?.’ True. 
it is, Our creed is scanty, when compared with that of the Ca- 
tholics; and this is-the old grievance between us. We are so far 
content with the Bible, that whatsoever is not found therein, nor 
can be proved thereby, is: not’¢onsidered by us as nece 
to salvation:: Hence we disclaim the bulls of their popés, the 
traditions of their church, and the decrees of their discordant 
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434 Batler’s Answer to the Bishop of Chester. 
prion dora. But while refuse a blind submission 
to doctrines of human invention or authofity, We are the more 
anxious to guard in all their purity and simplicity those Which 
are divine, the faith once delivered to the saints. ‘SucW is 
our creed, and such the foundation upon which it ‘rests; 
and if indeed, as Mr. Butler insinuates, we have betrayed the 
sacred trust which has devolved upon us—if we have shrunk 
for a moment as a body, from the frank avowal.and support 
of those fundamental doctrines he enunterates, the, very 
und and pillar of our faith, then should we wellideserve 
the punishment he would inflict ‘us; then let our necks 
be bowed down to receive again the yoke which our ‘antes- 
tors have shaken off, and let the Pope ‘and ‘the’ mass ‘ford it 
once more over God’s inheritance in‘ this land: “But if, on 
the contrary, to use the language of one of the greatest !nmi- 
naries of the Protestant church, “ if we belong unto the Lond 
our God, and have not forsaken him; if our priests, the sons 


of Aaron, minister unto the Lord, and the Levites in their . 
office; if we offer unto the Lord, every morning, and every. 


evening, the burnt offermgs and sweet imecense of prayers 


and thanksgivings ; if the bread be set in order uponmithe . 


full table, and the candlestick of gold withithe lamps thereof, 
burn every morning; that is to say, if amongst us God's 
blessed sacrament be duly administered, his holy word sin- 
cerely and daily preached ; if ye keep the watch of the Lord 
our God, and if ye have not forsaken him, then doubt ye not, 
this God is with us as a captain; his priests with, “a 

trumpets, must cry alarm against you—O ye children, ol. 


Israel, fight not against the Lord God of your fathers, for ye 
shall not prosper!” 

Upon the whole, claiming for ourselves the credit ‘of as 
much Christian charity as Mr. Butler claims, and mioré'we 
think than on this occasion he has exercised, we never im 


the whole course of our experience met with, ‘$0. grievous 
a charge, so lightly and wantonly made, and so ungraciously 
abandoned.—A bandoned is not the proper term; for Mr, Butler 
recurs, at the close of his epistle, to the spirit .of. his, former 
accusation, and says, that if the Catholics..would; act ,apon 
the — adopted by our clergy, they might take oaths 
which they do not believe. pool ad 
“ You know that all the pains, penalties, ‘and disabilities, which 
the Roman Catholics suffer, are owing to ‘their conscientious objec- 
tions to taking certain religious oaths; to making certain religious 
declarations, and conforming to the religious rite of our Lords 
Supper, as it is established by law. ; 
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this I beg your Lotdehip’s 

Should it be’ in the negative,—I request your Lordship ‘will 
inform me what fact, or what mode of reasoning can be uced, 
which’ satisfactorily: shows, that the cases are substantially different 2 

Should it-be in the aflirmative,—I request your 
justice to Catholic honour;and Catholic probity. 

“. By availing themselves of one or other of the saving systems 
which baye been adopted in the of Thirtysnine 
Articles, the Roman. Catholics might, the approvers.of 
these sy have taken the oaths, made the eclarations, and cons, 
formed” to the holy rite, with safe. consciences, and have delivered | 
themselves by it from all the os ins, penalties and disabi ties, to which 
they have bel exposed by their refusal of them. 

But such'a has been always considered unlawfiil by’ 
the Roman Catholics. I believe there has not been a single instante 
Which a Roman Catholic: has wesorted to any such string 
the Catholic body. for: this 

Pir tt 


We know not @ more be 
against: the church, than that which is contained in 
chit Nor would it be-easy to make a better: 
than the | ishop of Chester puts forward on the oecasion 


hot Opinions. are false 


honour men, who will not renounce their 
fession of faith, asd they are convinced that it is erroneous ; ‘but 

not belive that’ any peculiar praise is due to Ronian Catholics, 

‘to ‘sweilt they are Roman Catholics. Wher 

crevit to himbelf for not having committed perjury, we are 
naturally ‘inclined’ to suspect his honesty. You must 

do: not consider: this to be a. striking,’ doughs it. 

may be as long subsisting proof of their. integrity an ot 

of which, fortunately for them, rest on a, much surer 

basis. chan that, lll which vou, discreetly 
Oue word this article in closed : 


FF2 


the subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles-—all these oaths, and 
d ons,..and the religious. rite of, the sacrament, should not.be 
considered by the Roman Catholics, merely as articles and symbols pe at teas 

of peace. as much as the Thirty-nine Articles are so considered | | 
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Catholic claims, for what is called emancipation, were urged 
upon their proper grounds of christian charity and toleration, 
or even of expediency or civil rights, the-clergy have little to 
oppose but what is common ; but when the question comes to 
be mixed up, as is the case at present, with that of the respec- 
tive merits of the Catholic and Protestant faith, it is high time 
that they should prepare themselves for their defence ; but let 
us not mistake the comparative value of their weapons, or doubt 
for an instant in what quarter their real strength and su 
riority will be found. Much pains have been — bestowed 
and considerable light has been thrown upon the character of 
the events and the views of the persons connected with the 
reformation ; nor can we refuse our testimony to the value of 
such labours; it is at all times a task worthy of literary men 
to clear up the obscurities of history, and a generous and noble 
one to rescue the been of good men, from the obloquy, 
which the envy or ill will of contemporaries, or the party preju- 
dices of modern times since have fixed upon them; but some- 
thing more efficient is required at present, and it is of much 
less‘consequence to determine, whethet six or seven recanta 
tions were signed by Archbishop Cranmer, in his momen 
weakness, while pursued by the implacable Bonner, than whe: 
ther the reformation he so greatly contributed to bring about, 
has been productive of blessings to this free country, or not. If 
our first martyrs had been infinitely less pious, less intelligent, 
and less devoted than they were, it would have-detratted some 
thing from the ornament, but nothing from the merits of our 
cause ; to these then let the thoughts of our clergy, and those 
of others be directed. Let them point to those great men, 
who have been the children of the reformation, as well as to 
those who were the parents of it—to Hooker, Hall, Chil- 
lingworth, Bull, Horsley, Paley, and many  othets; ‘let 
them dwell upon the genius that ta been awakened and the 
powers which have been developed in its course ; upon that 
erilargement of the mind, and that emancipation of the spint, 
which have raised the times sucteeding the refotmation so 
much above those which preceded it.’ “And if they are at 
a loss for language adequate to these conceptions, fet them 
adopt that ofthe sublime Milton, 


When I recall to mind at last, after’ so. many. dark, ages 
wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had almost swept all 
the stars out of the firmament of the church ;, how. the. bri and 
aur Reformation, by Divine Power, struck through the and 
settled night of ignorance and antichristian ‘tyranny, methinks # 
sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush into the bosom of hm 
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that reads, or hears; and the sweet odour of the 
imbathe his soul with the fragrancy of heaven. Then was the sacred. 
Bible sought out of the dusty corners where profane falsehood. and. 
neglect had thrown it ;,the schools opened; divine and human learn- 
ing raked out of the embers of forgotten tongues ; the princes and. 
cities trooping apace to the new-erected banner of salvation ; the. 
martyrs, with the unresistible might of weakness, shaking the 
powers of darkness, and scorning the fiery rage of the old red 


Ant. LX.. A Bill, as, amended by the Committee, on, canting: 
_ Relief ta certain Persons dissenting from the Chur ree 
_in relation to the Solemnization of Marriages. 


Tus. Preamble to this Bill asserts the expediency of granting 
ease in certain cases to scrupulous consciences, ‘without 
infringing on the general policy of the law relative to, clans 
destine marriages ;" that is to say, the authors of the measure: 
wow, their determination to abide by the spirit .of. the 
Marriage Act. Of course, therefore, the tendency and effect 
of that..celebrated law must be.fully understood, before. a 
per, Opinion can. be formed upon the Unitarian Bill, now, 
third, time, under the consideration of Parliament... 
_Chnistianity has taught us, that the marriage state is holy ; 
and the practice of every christian nation requires. us. to 
strengthen the contract by a rene sanction. In this 
country the contract must be made in the presence of a 
riest, and, except in cases of adultery, cannot be dissolved, 
hus far we are governed by the canonical and the common 
law; but the statute, law has subjected us to additional cons 
troul. It is the right and duty of the state to prescribe such 
forms for the. solemnization of matrimony,-such. mode.of 
ving publicity, to the contract, and perpetuating the evi- 
ence. of it, together with such restriction upon persons under 
as may be most advantageous to the community, at large, 
The, Marnage Act has. accomplished this task; it has. been 
in operation the greater part of a century; its defects have 
been removed by recent amendments; the nation is con-- 
vinced that it works well; and therefore, in discussing the. 
Unitarian Bill, we shall consider it in reference to the state, 
tather than the church. Its friends represent it as a measure 
of toleration ; and they are welcome to the relief it can afford. 
We only wish to stipulate, that the church may not be saddled 
With the burden which dissenters will cast off. If this prayer 
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‘be granted, the ecclesiastical question is at an end; it will 


remain to examine the civil consequences of the proposed 
nieasure, 

Tt sets out with an dssurance, that it will not infringe upon 
the general policy of the marriage law. That law provides 
one place in every parish for the performance of the cere- 
mony, and appoints one person in every parish to solemnize 
and record the marriage. It enacts, that the clergy, and 
they only, shall celebrate lawful marriage ; that strict limita- 
tions shall be placed even upon them; and that a written 
instrument, executed at the time of celebration, and copied 
into the registers of the Ecclesiastical Courts, shall be pre- 
served as a perpetual record, and received as sufficient evi- 
dence of every individual marriage. The strictness of these 
provisions, the notoriety of the atone ‘place, the re- 
spectability of the officers employed, their education, their 
public character, and their good conduct, have combined to 


render the system effectual. Minors are seldom able to con- 


tract a clandestine marriage; doubtful marriages are un- 
known; families of natural children cannot be legitimatised 
suddenly at the expense of a false oath, and to the great 
eficoutagement of concubimage. There is hardly an instance 
of disputed title from marriages solemnized since the passing 
of the Marriage Act. The law-suits’ that odctir, relate 
almost without exception to Scotch and other foreign wed- 
dings, or to those which took place before the estabhshment 
of the present system. The rank, the property, the comfort 
of our countrymen are secure, for the time to come, eee 
thie various interruptions arising out of an uncertain pedigree 
The longer the machinery exists, the more beneficial will tt 
become; and its good effects, even in this early stage, are 
acknowledged by the very men who endeavour to subvert it. 
Ah exception exists with respect ‘to the Quakers and 
Jews, whose peculiarities are a sufficient guarantee against 
the abuse of their privilege, and whose citcumstancés prevent 
them from producing a general effect upon the transmission of 


‘property or of honours. With this inconsidetable exception, 
the law already described, is the universal law of England. 


After much deliberation, it has been recently receracted. 
It is the faw under which an immense majority of the people 
wish to live, and it ought not to be tampered ‘with: upom 
trifling grounds. sb wod b 
~The Bill under consideration proposes to’ subvert ‘it, out 
of respect for the religious feelings of Unitarfans.’ 


; “ Whereas many of his maerae good and faithful subjects, 
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being Protestant Dissenters from the Church of England as by law 
established, entertaining conscientious scruples with respect to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and commonly called Unitarians, regard on 
that account the necessity of solemnizing matrimony in a parish 
church or chapel, according to the rules prescribed by the rubric in 
the book of common prayer, as a grievance repugnant to their reli- 
gious feelings, and have at various times petitioned Parliament to be 
relieved therefrom.” 


Therefore be it enacted, that the said Unitarian dissenters 
may be married upon certain conditions by their own 
teachers, and in their own chapels. The conditions will be 
examined hereafter, For the present, let us inquire whether 
the preamble just recited does not strike at the root of the 
existing law. 

The measure stands upon two legs, the conscientious 
scruples of the Unitarian, and his various petitions. to Par- 
lament, It is not stated that his conscience is more tender, 
or his petition more reasonable than that of other men, 
that the grievance inflicted upon his religious feelings, re- 
sults from superior piety, or that the petitions repeatedly pre- 
sented to the senate, are got up by a meddling attorney of 
the name of Wilkes. There is nothing peculiar in the case. 
It isa question of exemption from the established laws, and 
every individyal.who entertains a scruple and presents a 

ition, has, just as good a right to relief as the clients of 

r Wilkes. 

In fact, the Unitarians are not his only clients. Two years 
ago, when the question was last before Parliament, he pro- 
cured. a petition from the Catholics of St. Lukes, in which 
their grievances in this. respect were enumerated, and _ the 
privilege of marrying in their own chapels was prayed for. 
And hoew can. it.be denied them, if the present Bil should 
poss. Catholic emancipation will give them advocates in 

arliament,..as influential and as persevering as the member 
for Norwich. They, will state, what is perfectly true, that 
Catholics, have always regarded the solemnization of matri- 
mony jn our churches as a grievance—that they are accus- 
tomedjto repeat the ceremony in their own chapels, and with 
their.own forms—that. marriage in the church of Rome is 4 
sacrament, and. ought not to be celebrated between any of 
its members through the intervention of a Protestant priest. 
And how will these declarations be met. They will be met 
as the Unitarians haye been, by concession. e advocates 
of every different sect will press their different but not dis- 
similar claim. The patience of our legislators will be ex- 
hausted—government will yield for the sake of peace and 
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quietness. And dissenters of every description, Catholi¢ 


and Protestant, will be allowed to marry in their own chapels, 
upon the conditions now elaborated for the Unitarians by 
r. Wilkes and Mr. Smith. It is impossible to believe that 
this will be the last Dissenter’s Marriage Bill. Once let the 
principle be established, only let the Marriage Act be par- 
tially repealed, and the rest will follow as a matter of course, 
The Unitarians are placed in the front of the battle, because 
it is supposed they have the strongest case, Their success 
will be followed up by every description of separatist; and 
the position which has been taken with so mucli skill 
will ensure the success of each. It is impossible to grant 
a favour to a handful of Socinians, and refuse it to the 
Roman Catholics of this kingdom. It is impossible to in- 
dulge our popish brethren, and deny a similar indulgence to 
the respectable Protestant dissenters. Lord Holland’s friends 
of the three denominations, will be jointly and separately 
grieved ; and will jointly and separately petition. Scruples, 
which the Unitarian never entertained tiil they were put in to 
his head by Mr. Fearon, will spring up lke mushrooms in 
the hot-bed of dissent. The religious feelings of the Me- 
thodist, the Kempite, the Jumper and Southcotian,. will re- 
volt at the idea of being married by a priest in his surplice; 
the abomination of the ring will be forsworn as by the 
Puritans of old, and Parliament will be compelled to allow 
all mankind to marry “ in accordance” with their respective 
whims. 
Putting the flocks out of the question, and attending for 
a moment to the shepherds; does any one ‘believe that the 
Presbyterian, Independent and Baptist teachers will be con- 
tented to remain as they are, when the Socinian is permitted 
to solemnize matrimony in his chapel? Is it in human nature 
to submit to such injustice? The Socinians are few in num- 
ber, unsettled in faith, unknown to the constitution, and in- 
fluenced on the present subject by a handful of factious men. 
The old congregations of Protestant Dissenters are infinitely 
superior to them in respectability and importance; their 
claims upon the country are much greater; their teachers are 
more eminent men, and have more claim to public confidence. 
In short, if the Unitarian teacher is licensed to solemnize 
marriages, the other teacher must and wall be licensed also. 
The Separatists of every denomination will be coupled to- 
gether out of the church, and not a vestige will remain “ of 
the general policy of the law relative to clandestine mar- 
riages.” To place this fact beyond dispute, we shall show 
what is to be done, according to the Bill before us, by the 
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‘Unitarian Minister and in the Unitarian chapel. When the 
system is complete, the same will be-done by evety other 
dissenting teacher, and in every other dissenting chapel: 

In the first instance, places registered for religious wor- 
ship, and used by Protestant dissenters of the Unitarian 
persuasion, may be specially registered for solemnizing mar- 
Tiages under this Act; such registry to be made in the Court 
of the Archbishop, Bishop, or other Ordinary, and the Registrar 
being required to- register and certify accordingly ; two such 

laces may be registered in each of ‘the following towns; 
Dristol, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds, and 
one such place in every other city or market town in England 
or Wales. In every place so registered there shall be placed 
‘a notice in the following words; “ Licensed for the Solem- 
nization of the Marriages of Unitarian Dissenters.” The 
officiating minister, or one of the offictating Ministers, in a place 
thus registered, may cause himself to be registered a the 


Court of the Archbishop, &c. “ as a minister duly qualified.to — 


solemnize marriage under this Act,” upon making affidavit 
that he is an officiating minister as aforesaid, ial exercises 
no trade or profession except that of a schoolmaster; and 
he also is to obtain a aut ie certificate from the Registrar. 
These preliminaries being despatched, ia) 


“ Tt shall be lawful for every or any person who shall have been 
duly recorded as officiating minister of any place of worship regis- 
tered under the provisions of this Act, to solemnize marriage in the 
same place of worship, or in any other place of worship which shall 
have been in like manner registered, and that such marriages shall 
or lawfully may be solemnized in every such place so to be registered, 
in such form, and with such rites and ceremonies, as shall accord 
with the religious feelings of the parties to be married ; provided that 
every such marriage shall be solemnized with open doors, in the 
presence of two or more credible witnesses, between the hours of 
eight and twelve in the forenoon, and likewise subject to the further 
provisions and restrictions hereinafter expressed or referred to.” P 3,, 


Banns shall continue to be published-as at present ; and 
when any two persons of the Unitarian persuasion desire to 
take the benefit of this Act, the officiating minister is to give 
a certificate of such publication, provided he has previously 
received a declaration from one of the parties, that they are 
both of the Unitarian persuasion ;and that such declaration 
shall be: verified by the certificate of some minister duly 
recorded: under this Act, stating that he believes the decla- 
ration to be true, and the parties bond fide entitled to the 
benefit of the Act. 


A similar provision is made for licensed Unitarian -wed- 
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dings. The licence is to be exhibited to the parochial minis. 
ter, and countersigned by him; and the usual fees are to be 
paid, both upon weddings by licence and by banns. Ma. 
trimony is not to be solemnized, unless with a licence or 
a certificate of the publication of banns at some church 
within ten miles of the place of marriage. 


“ Provided also, that after the solemnization of any marriage under 
the provisions of this Act, it shall not be necessary, in support of 
such marriage, to give any actual proof of the previous residence of 
the parties required by this Act, nor of their or either of their dis- 
senting from the Church of England and entertaining religious 
scruples within the true intent and meaning of this Act, nor that the 

wherein the minister by whom such marriage was solemnized, 
was duly registered or recorded for the solemnization of marriages 
under this Act, nor that such place, in any case of a marriage b 
banns, was situate within ten statute miles of some church ays 
where such banns had been duly published ; nor shall any evidence 
in any of the said cases be reidived: to prove the contrary, in any suit 
touching the validity of such marriage.” P.6. 


__ An unrecorded minister celebrating marriage in a recorded 
place, or a recorded minister celebrating marriage knowingly 
and wilfully, contrary to the Act, shall be transported for 


fourteen years, provided the prosecution commences within 
three years after the offence. , 


If any persons shall knowingly and wilfully intermarry, under 
colour of the provisions of this Act, in any other than a place duly 
registered as aforesaid (unless by special licence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) or shall knowingly and wilfully intermarry without 
due publication of banns, or licence obtained from a person or persons 
having authority to grant the same, the marriage of such persons shall 
be null and void to all intents and purposes whatsvever.” P. 7. 


We have thus conducted the Unitarian pair to the end of 
the marriage ceremony; and before we accompany them to 
the parish register, must make a few remarks upon this un- 
rivalled attempt at legislation. It will be remembered, that 
it is not a first attempt. Mr. Wilkes could not have reached 
such a pitch of ingenious impudence without lang experience 


and repeated trials. We have shewn, that the indulgence 


now desired by Unitarians will be claimed upon still stronger 
grounds by other Dissenters ; and when every sect is armed 
with such a marriage law as that before us, to what am 
agreeable state of confusion will the country be reduced. 

_ The first thing to be noticed is the r . It is made 
honoris causa, in the court. of the Archbishop, Bishop or Ordir 
nary; that is to say, courts which were established for 
administering ecclesiastical law, and governing the national 
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church, afe required to gratify the religious feelings -of 
Unitarians, at the expence of the one and the other. Porches 
whom fhe canons consider as excommunicated; and whom 
the clergy regard as denying the fundamental doctrines | of 
appear before the ecclesiasiical officer, ‘and 
demand admission to a peculiar privilege in virtue of their 
heresy. The proposal is monstrous, If Parliament. chooses 
to register meeting-houses, recourse should be had ag in 
former cases, to the lord mayor, the quarter sessions, or the 
clerk of the peace. Bishops and their courts may find 
better employment than registering dissenter’s chapels, or 
giving certificates to Unitarian teachers. 

- Two of these marriage shops may be recorded in certain 
places; and one in every city and market town. This is 
much more than is tequired. The Unitarians in large towns 
might be contented with one licensed cape: When their 
example is followed by other sects, one place in eacli town 
for the wedding of each sect, will afford ample opportunities 
for clandestine marriage. Ree 
We proceed to the minister. If such a measure as’ that 
before us is to pass in any shape, it would be necessary, of 
eourse, to license or register one teacher for each chapel. 
The registry ought not to be made “ in the court of the Arch- 
bishop,” as the affair is altogether of a civil nature. But 
one teacher ought of course to be licensed. What says 
Mr. Wilkes? “ The officiating minister or one of 
the officiating ministers,” that is to say, all the officiating 
ministers, to the number, if they please, of a dozen, may 
demand a registry and certificate, and then every or any 
such person may solemnize matriage in every or any 
licensed place. ‘The Unitarian teacher is not restricted to 
his own proper place of worship, but he carries his Certi- 
ficate in Fis ocket, as equivalent to letters of orders, and 
wherever he finds'a registered chapel, he is qualified to offi- 
ciate as a priest. Extend this privilege, as it must be extended, 
to Catholics, Presbyterians, "sidependiatd and Baptists, and 
there will be no lack of officiating ministers, regrstered for 
the solemnization of matrimony. But the individuals of 
this goodly company may be here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
And as to preventing clandestine marriages, or recordi 
marriages that have been duly solemnized, they will ‘be 
utterly unqualified for either. ir station, their y. 
their occasional poverty, will expose them to po temp- 
tations from which the clergy are happily exempt. And if 
any of them are disposed to violate the law, or rfeit their 
characters by general misconduct, there is no superior to 
admonish or suspend them. The ecclesiastical registry en- 
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titles: them to celebrate marriage, up to the day of their em- 
barkation for Botany Bay. 

Banns having been published in the parish church, (and 
we protest in the name of the clergy, against having any 
thing to do with the banns, the licences, or the registry of 
Unitarians), one of the parties is to declare his or her heresy, 
and pray to be indulged accordingly. And such declara- 
tion shall be verified by the certificate of some registered 
teacher; not of the teacher upon whose ministry they attend; 
not of the teacher at whose meeting-house they propose to 
be married. But Mr. A. of London may produce a paper 
purporting to be signed by Mr. B. of Leeds, and upon 
this satisfactory evidence the clergyman is to grant his cer- 
tificate. 

In the case of marriage by licence, the same difficulties 
recur; and the absurdity and injustice of requiring the ser- 
vices of the clergy against themselves and the church, are 
an additional objection to the clause. Let dissenters ma 
by licence if they like, but not by licence from a Bishop. 
The court of quarter sessions should be substituted for the 
ecclesiastical court. One of his Majesty’s justices of peace 
should unite his Majesty’s subjects in wedlock, and the con- 
stable should officiate as clerk. This is the ‘common sense 
mode of going to work ; and if the dissenters are resolved to 
marry out of the church, and the senate chooses to indulge 
them “ to this odour they must come.” 

It remains to examine the provision respecting proof sub- 
sequent to the solemnization of marriage, and the registration 
at church of marnages solemnized at meeting. But we are 
this instant seuved that Mr. Smith has reconstructed his 
Bill; that every clause has been altered; and that. the de- 
tails of the measure now before the committee, are different 
in every respect from those upon which it has been our wish 
to comment. This circumstance saves us the trouble of 
pointing outa few more absurdities and blunders. It also 

roves what we have long foreseen, that the system invented b 

Ir. Wilkes, and fathered by Mr. William Smith, is impracti- 
cable. The details may be changed a hundred times ; but 
the principle continues. Clandestine marriages cannot be 
prevented ; lawful marriages cannot be correctly registered, 
unless we abide by the existing law. The ingenuity that has 
been exercised in endeavouring to dispense with it, has pro- 
duced no fruit, It is useless to say that parents or children 
will be safe underany of these provisions. It is tyrannical to 
employ the clergy in publishing the banns, or recording the 
celebration of a marriage, which they are not allowed to solem- 
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nize. And it is insolent to suppose that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will grant a special licence in favour of an Unita- 
rian couple who choose to be married by an Unitarian 
teacher. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received. a letter from Mr. Faber, calling upon 
us, in reference to the Review of Mr. Cooper’s “ Crisis,” 
which appeared in the last Number of the British Critic, ‘to 
inform ‘ where he had ever professed an expectation of find- 
ing the name of Buonaparte in the Apocalypse ;” and also, 
“where he had expressed an opinion, that we are living im 
the reign of the Millenium ;”—we regret that any expression or 
our’s has given offence to Mr. Faber; but we thought that 
the sentiments imputed to him in the Review, were'distinctly 
avowed in his writings. We refer him to the “ Full Repl 
to Mr. Whitaker,” as the place in which Buonaparte ‘is 
expressly associated with the events predicted in the Apoca> 
lypse; and, in the “ Dissertation on the Prophecies,” it is 
said, that we-are living under the Fourth Vial, and cannot be 
very far distant from the “ time of the end.” If it is to 
our words that Mr. Faber objects, we deny all intention of 
charging him with the use of them. 


ERRATA in Art. V.—Teonge’s Diary. 


P. 379, line 4, for creative read creature. P. 382, line 26, for meets read met. 


P. 582, line 28, for Nasidrane read Nasidienns, P. 383, line 23, for agnoman 


read agnemen. P. 385, line 41, for on read at. P. 383, line 43, for expands read 
expends, 
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“WORKS IN’ ‘THE PRESS.” 
Rev. Thomas Wood, Author of the * History." 
is about to publish a work, entitled, The Parish Church; or 
Rehigion in nitain; *contaming an Account of the Religion, 
Customs, *&e! of’ the Ancient Britons; thé Idolatry and Con. 


vergjon..of; the, Saxons, the. History, of Christianity in. this 


country, the Nature of the Sacred fice. &eo."Xe. 

*Miss*Aiken is- about to. publish. the "Poelical Works, uhh 
the> Correspondence,,,and other Prose Pieces. of Anna Letitia 
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2-3 vols: 12mo0. 
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of every Syllable inthe Latin Poets... 
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A Third Edition of Dr> Lingard’s: History of Ei fieiandl from 
the Invasion by the Romans to. the Death of Charles I, in 

The; Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity: College, Cam? 
bridge, is preparing for publication; A Documentary, Supple. 
ment Who- wrote: Icon Basiliké?” which will: be , 
contained recently discovered Papers and Letters of Lord 
ChanceHor Clarendon, and of the odes Paunly. nt 
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ha¥ lately returned from travels in the more distaitt. parts of 
Persia, ahd ‘will apres submit to the Public. the fruits of 
his researches. r. F. visited the countries ‘bordering on 


the Great Desert,~stil inhabited: by descendants of the an- 
cient Parthians, &c. 
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